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WILDLIFE, an article by naturalist Wilfred T. 

Neill discussed in some detail the recent history 
of the jaguarondi in the state. His account docu- 
mented that this long-tailed, short-legged cat is in- 
deed present in the wild in Florida. 

Since Neill’s story appeared, an occasional re- 
port of sighting an animal that could be a jaga- 
roundi has come to our attention. The most de- 
tailed was in a letter from John V. Gregory of 
Deland. Since the occurrence of rare creatures 
seems to be of unusual interest to our readers, 
some of Gregory’s observations are reported here. 


I: the March-April 1977 issue of FLORIDA 


During this past hunting season, in the Union 
Paper and Bag tract that is leased by the Chesser 
Scrub Hunt Club, located north of State Road 40 
between Barberville and Route 11, a jaguarondi was 
sighted by me and my hunting partner, Keith Britten- 
ham, just after day break on November 15th. 

I intended to write previously about seeing one 
while bow hunting in the Ocala National Forest in 
September 1978. This was on the southwest edge of 
the bombing range. This sighting took place also just 
at daybreak. I was extremely thrilled, almost breath- 
less, to see it slowly cross the dirt road. There is 
considerable open space on each side of the road and 
the cat crossed diagonally away from my stand, giv- 
ing me considerable time to observe it. It was dark 
grayish and seemed spotted or blotched with darker 
markings of a brownish color as near as I could make 
out. It was about 75 yards from me and it moved ever 
so gracefully and seemed very alert and ready at any 
time to make a quick dash if danger threatened. It 
was almost ghostlike, blending with the sur- 
roundings very well. I examined its tracks. They were 
similar to those of a house cat or gray fox, but not as 
large as a red fox track. 

During the fall of 1979, in the same general area of 
the forest as the 1980 sighting, I twice saw a jaguaron- 
di. Once was in September while in my truck going in 
bow hunting. It was early in the morning, starting to 
get light but still somewhat difficult to see well at any 
great distance. I only saw the back half of the animal 
but recognized it by the long tail. The animal entered 
the brush near a drainage ditch. Later, in October 
1979, in company with Johnny Barker of Carlton vil- 
lage (Lady Lake), we saw one in the road as we came 
around a curve. My partner shouted, ‘‘Look at the 
panther.” As it moved to the side of the road and 
across the ditch bank, I recognized its general body 
shape and that long tail as the same kind of animal | 
had seen in the Forest the year before. 


I remembered the article on the jaguarondi by Wil- 
fred Neill in the March 1977 issue of Florida Wildlife 
and also the comments in the July-August 1977 issue 
by Constance Getz. I knew this had to be the same 
animal. 

Back to the November 15 sighting mentioned ear- 
lier. It was about 7:15 a.m., fairly good daylight but 
with some fog around. I was driving my truck in 
company with Keith Brittenham, going along slowly 
looking for deer tracks, when we came up to a side 
trail leading off to a swampy area. One of our party, 
having gone down the trail earlier, had just walked 
up on the dirt road. He motioned excitedly and 
pointed, saying “Look at the deer down the road!” It 
was a good 200 yards from us. The road was level at 
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this point but just past where the animal was walk- 
ing, went up a small hill. The animal was in view 
with the hill in the background. As it moved away 
from us, I could see it was not a deer. I drove faster 
toward it and had gained about 75 yards when the 
animal turned sideways in the road and bounded 
across the ditch and intothe brush. I knew then it was 
a jaguarondi. Its tracks checked with the other three 
sets of tracks I had seen previously. There had been a 
good rain the night before and it was easy to see 
where it had walked up the road and then, when 
frightened, scrambled for the woods. 

We showed the tracks to all the men in the party 
but could not convince them of the existence of the 
strange cat-like animal. I later showed them the arti- 
cles in Florida Wildlife They still seemed doubtful. 

How thrilled I was again on the following Tuesday, 
November 18. I was alone and checking for deer 
tracks about 300 yards from where I'd seen the cat on 
the 15th. There in the road were the tracks of one of 
the cats. It obviously had been bounding along in 
great leaps. I measured the distance between the 
closest front and rear footprints and found it to be 
seven feet six inches. Intermixed were the tracks of a 
dog that apparently had been in hot pursuit. 

Later on, a couple of members of the club said they 
had seen this animal before but thought it was a 
panther. 
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About 1972, two sets of panther tracks were seen 
by our hunting party on the cemetery road that turns 
right across Route 11 from the Clifton farm a short 
distance north of Route 11 and Route 40 intersection. 
I also saw one set of large panther tracks on Easter 
morning 1977 on Still Road. Jody Clifton had also 
taken a cast of a large panther track around 1974 near 
this farm. 

We have had a few chases the past few years, 
thinking it to be deer, and the dogs crossed the roads 
mentioned, but no deer tracks were in evidence. 
There were these smaller tracks, however, similar toa 
fox. I believe some of these might have been the 
jaguarondi as the dogs had considerable trouble and 
from time to time barked tree. Finally we were able to 
get them out of the swamp in this large block of about 
a square mile. 

I have asked everyone in the club to please not 
harm the cat and hope the dogs don’t strike it very 
often. I would surely like to get a photo of it but so far 
haven’t succeeded. 


This is just one of those intriguing little matters 
that make a jaunt in Florida woodlands so enjoy- 
able. Maybe it doesn’t stack up with a romp over 
the African veldt but, as Havilah Babcock once 
expressed it, ‘‘! don’t want to shoot an elephant.’’& 


By John Gregory 


Jaguarondi or jag- 
uarundi. A medium- 
sized cat, larger than 
a house cat, to 4’8” 
total length. Elonga- 
ted body empha- 
sized by short legs 
and long tail, Red- 
dish brown to gray 
color which, in poor 
light, might appear 
black. Native of 
Mexico southward 
into South America. 


Wallace Hughes 


lem in Florida, the grass carp has received con- 

siderable attention during recent years. Concern 
that experimental fish might escape and become 
established as a breeding population in the wild, as it 
has in the Mississippi River, possibly to the detriment 
of the aquatic habitat, somewhat tempered enthu- 
siasm of the Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
over the weed control potential of the species. 

The agency’s attention has recently been focussed 
on the so-called triploid grass carp, a hybrid resulting 
from crossing grass carp and bighead carp. In addi- 
tion to the grass carp’s characteristic weed-eating 
habits, the triploid cross is genetically unable to re- 
produce. 

This hybrid was first introduced into Florida by the 
Commission during the summer of 1979. The initial 
shipment was obtained from a commercial facility, 
Malone’s Fish Hatchery in Arkansas, as were sub- 
sequent stocks. 

In the light of substantial public interest in the 
matter, it seems appropriate that a progress report be 
presented. 


| n the face of an ever-growing aquatic weed prob- 


Before 
and 
After 


More than 93 percent of 
Lake Dianne, Pasco Coun- 
ty, was covered with hy- 
drilla. Treatment with 
herbicide knocked back 
lush growth and hybrids 
finished off the pesky 
weed within 50 days, as 
shown in these before and 
after photos. 


The Weed 


Experiments in laboratory pools and hatchery 
ponds show that the hybrid fingerlings change froma 
diet of animal material to vegetation by the time they 
reach a length of 4 to 6 inches. In the experimental 
ponds where there was a mixture of aquatic growth, 
filamentous algae, chara, and southern naiad were 
eaten by the smaller hybrids. By the time they 
reached 10 inches in length, they were feeding avidly 
on hydrilla, the major plant pest with which we are 
currently concerned in this program. 

Examination of over 100 hybrids from our lake 
studies revealed 80 percent had fed exclusively on 
hydrilla. Filamentous algae was the next most impor- 
tant food item, being taken by some 20 percent. 
Animal matter was not found in digestive of hybrids 
larger than 8 inches. 

In ponds containing a mixture of pants, the hybrids 
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Triploid Hybrid 
Grass Carp 


eliminated chara and hydrilla first, then southern 
naiad followed by vallisneria. Feeding preferences of 
the hybrids are similar to those of the grass carp. 
The most active of the experimental fish, those in 
the 14 inch class, consumed hydrilla at a rate of 50 
percent of their body weight a day during a 32 day 
test. Temperature sensitivity indicates that small fish, 
those in the 8 inch range, ceased active feeding when 
the water temperature dropped to 58° F. Fish over 10 
inches in length fed year around. The maximum size 


By FORREST WARE 
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of two-year-old fish was 21 inches and weighed an 
estimated 4 pounds. 

In three of four lakes where there was a heavy 
growth of hydrilla, a significant reduction of the 
infestation resulted from the introduction of hybrids. 

Lake Dianne in Pasco County was 93 percent cov- 
ered with hydrilla. Herbicide treatment reduced the 
infestation to about 20 percent. This was followed 
with a stocking of hybrids at the rate of 37 per acre. 
The result was the elimination of hydrilla within 50 
days. 

At 2-acre Palm Lake,a similar experiment reduced 
the hydrilla which completely blanketed the lake to 
some 33 percent coverage. Although a higher stock- 
ing rate was used, 125 fish to the acre because of the 
100 percent coverage of the lake, only limited plant 
regrowth has occurred. Detailed investigation indi- 
cated that 100 percent regrowth would have followed 
in the wake of the initial substantial reduction of the 
plant if the fish had been removed. 

At 35-acre Lake Wildmere where 8 inch hybrids 
were stocked at the rate of 50 per acre, hydrilla was 
held in check or decreased slightly during the peak 
growing season with the area of infestation decreas- 
ing from 54 percent to 47 percent. Bass are believed to 
have eaten significant numbers of the hybrids at this 
site. 

Lake Sybelia, 100-acres, received 25 hybrids per 
acre in spring 1961. A reduction in hydrilla was not 
observed this summer and would not be expected 
until next growing season due to the limited time the 
fish have had to exert their influence. Loss of hybrids 
by bass predation is also considered a problem on this 
lake. 

Because of the likelihood of predation on smaller 
fish by bass, the Commission recommends that hy- 
brids used for stocking measure at least 12 inches. 

A permit is required to possess or stock hybrid 
grass carp. Application should be made through the 
Division of Fisheries, Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32301. 
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RABIES 


- an ever present menace 


baby skunk that two of his workers captured in 

the woods. Since it was still small, the foreman’s 
wife fed the skunk with an eyedropper and often put 
her fingers into its mouth to keep it from choking. In 
moments of play, the couple allowed the animal to 
crawl over their four-month-old son. When word 
got out that a skunk was in the neighborhood, six 
children came over to play with it. The skunk 
crawled over all of them and lightly bit one girl on the 
hand. 

Days later, the skunk died. The shop foreman 
sensed something wrong and had it checked for 
rabies. The result was positive—the skunk had the 
disease. 


I n 1977, an Oklahoma shop foreman took home a 


In an unrelated incident, a two-year-old de- 
scented, vaccinated pet skunk bit a man and exposed 
two children before it was killed and taken to a lab. 
The animal was also positive for rabies. 

As a result of these exposures to skunks, the 15 
persons involved had to undergo a total of 360 
injections, at a cost of $7,500, plus the time lost and 
discomfort involved. Happily, all survived; but is the 
pleasure of owning a wild pet worth it? 


Wild Pets 

Wild animals are just that—wild. They are not 
domesticated and they do not make good pets. 
Outwardly, the young are as cute and fetching as any 
baby animal. They are curiosities that attract much 
attention, and people want to pet and cuddle them. 
Inwardly, though, wild pets are still untamed, with 
all the same instincts, urges, and shortcomings as 
their free relatives in the field. 

In spite of these problems, wild animals have 
become so popular that it’s possible to buy nearly 
any kind, from anteaters to zebras. You can buy 
burros, bears, buffalos, chipmunks, cougars, foxes, 
llamas, monkeys, porcupines, raccoons, skunks, and 
wallabies. Trade in the more expensive exotic ani- 
mals is limited, but the skunk and raccoon business 
is thriving. The market for them is good enough to 


keep many operators in business, both legally and 
illegally. Not only is the trade active, but any baby 
animal captured in the wild is likely to end up in 
someone’s home as a pet. People have snatched up 
“orphan” skunks and raccoons from the woods and 
have quickly given them away or sold them as 
novelty items. As the Oklahoma shop foreman 
learned, however, his free skunk carried a high price. 


The Main Problem 


Wild animal pets cause a profusion of problems. 
Previously tame deer may attack without warning as 
they mature. Skunks like to nip fingers. Raccoons 
get into everything unless you chain them. Wild pets 
are unpredictable, sometimes biting and attacking 
for no apparent reason. Even if you can live with 
their uncertain personalities, the threat of rabies, 
especially with foxes, skunks, and raccoons, over- 
shadows all other concerns. 

A skunk owner might argue indignantly, “‘IfI take 
my pet to a veterinarian for all the proper shots, why 
should rabies even be a consideration?”’ The answer 
to this question is as simple as it is surprising. There 
is no licensed rabies vaccine for wildlife! What 
protects dogs and cats does not necessarily protect 
wild animals. Vaccines that immunize domestic 
animals may even prolong or mask existing rabies 
infections in wild animals. In fact, live-virus rabies 
vaccines, developed and proven to protect domestic 
animals for as long as three years, have actually 
caused rabies in wild pets. For this reason, such 
vaccines must never be used on wildlife. 


Domestic and Wild Animal Rabies 

The progress of rabies and its clinical signs in 
domestic animals is fairly predictable. Should a dog 
encounter a rabid fox, the virus in the fox’s saliva will 
enter the dog’s body at the location of any wound. 
The virus multiplies, penetrates a nerve cell, and 
slowly moves up the nerve to the spinal cord and 
then to the brain. From the brain, the virus moves to 
the salivary glands. At this point the dog becomes 
dangerous—if he bites now he can transmit the 
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Rabies 


disease by his infected saliva. Normal time for the 
virus to move from the bite to the salivary glands is 
15 to 25 days. Indications of rabies in the dog 
include one or more of the following behavior and 
physical changes: restlessness, aggressiveness, lethar- 
gy, change in vocal quality, persistent howling, 
paralyzed lower jaw, convulsions, profuse ropy 
saliva, and paralysis. Dogs usually die in 10 days or 
less after the virus reaches the salivary glands. That is 
the reason for watching dogs closely after they bite 
someone. If a dog shows no symptoms and survives 
10 days after a biting incident, it does not have the 
disease. The 10-day waiting period is very reliable in 
dogs...but not in wildlife. 

Rabies in wild animals is considerably less predict- 
able. An infected animal can undergo a variable 
incubation period where the virus remains long dor- 
mant in the wound. Furthermore, when the animal 
does become infective, it may not show any symp- 
toms of the disease while still releasing great amounts 
of virus. A skunk, for example, can shed the virus in 
its saliva without showing any signs of illness for 
months. No 10-day waiting period here. By the time 
the animal becomes ill, the person who has been 
bitten could be beyond help. 

Wildlife may show some or none of the signs of 
rabies until the final stages. In general, a wild animal 
which shows aggressiveness or an unusual lack of 
fear, is suspect. Raccoons in particular are dangerous 
because they are less likely to display furious behav- 
ior—but this is not a consistent finding either. The 
only constant among the signs of rabies are the 
inconsistencies. As in domestic animals and man, 
death is the usual result of the disease in all wildlife 
species except bats, which may survive to become 
lifelong carriers. 


Distribution 

Rabies is a worldwide infection primarily affecting 
dogs, cats, and other carnivores, but man and all 
warm-blooded animals are susceptible. 

Most cases of rabies in man and domestic animals 
in the U.S. today originate from contact with an 
infected wildlife host, mostly skunks, bats, rac- 
coons, and foxes. Fox rabies was once a serious 
problem in this country, but hunting and trapping, 
as well as habitat reduction, have contributed to an 
appreciable reduction of fox rabies cases. 

Skunks are now the most important reservoir in 
the central U.S. Surveys have indicated that up to 15 
percent of all wild skunks are rabid—about one in 
seven. 
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By December of 1980, 90 cases of rabies had been 
confirmed in Nebraska, of which 63 were skunks. 
That number is impressive when you consider that 
1976 was the previous high when there were 17 
rabies cases confirmed, and on the average, only five 
to 10 cases are reported annually. Many Nebraska 
counties reporting rabies in skunks last year had not 
confirmed a single case of rabies in the previous eight 
years. 

Whether rabies will continue in wild skunks to the 
degree that it did in 1980 will depend on the 
population status of that species. An exceptionally 
high skunk population occurred last year in Nebras- 
ka and it is believed that rabies may act as a natural 
population control. 


Susceptibility 

Species susceptibility to rabies is variable, with 
foxes the most susceptible: skunks, cats, raccoons, 
and bats next in line; then cattle, man, horses, and 
dogs; and finally oppossums, which are quite resis- 
tant. Because rodents such as rats, mice, squirrels, 
chipmunks, hamsters, gerbils and guinea pigs only 
rarely acquire rabies under natural conditions, post- 
exposure treatment for their bites is seldom justified. 
Of the more than 13,000 rodents and rabbits 
checked in 1977, only one North Dakota wood- 
chuck was positive. In addition, no human rabies 
case has ever been attributed to a rodent bite. 


Transmission 

Rabies is most often transmitted when the virus in 
the saliva enters a bite wound. The closer the bite, 
scratch, or abrasion is to the face, and the more 
severe the wound, the quicker the virus will attack 
the brain. Infected foxes, dogs, and skunks pose a 
greater threat for bite transmission because they 
generally have a greater concentration of virus in 
their saliva. 

Another means of transmission is by inhaling 
virus. The air in bat caves can be infective; however, 
the risk is much lower than that of a bite. Other 
unlikely but possible modes of transmission include 
an animal eating a dead or dying rabid animal, anda 
sick mother infecting her entire litter with her milk 
or by licking them. 


Control 

To reduce the threat of rabies in man, at least four 
control measures are possible. The first and most 
important is the vaccination of domestic pets and 
strict control of stray dogs and cats. Investigators 
have estimated that a 70-percent vaccination rate of 
dogs is sufficient to control urban rabies. In Laredo, 
Texas, 54 dogs were reported rabid from November 
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1977 to March 1978. Health officials halted the 
disease by initiating a massive vaccination program 
(13,000 dogs, 1,000 cats) and by capturing more 
than 1,700 strays. To date, officials still do not know 
what started the Laredo epidemic, but they do know 
that vaccination and round-up of strays stopped it 
before any human rabies cases occurred. 


A second control measure is to reduce contact 
between infected wildlife hosts and man or his 
animals. This is difficult when recreational activities 
bring people right to the wildlife habitats. Common 
sense, knowledge of the disease, and strictly en- 
forced leash laws to prevent pets from running loose, 
will all help to minimize wildlife contacts. 


Third: considering the different rabies hotspots in 
the country, any reduction in movement of suscep- 
tible wild animals from those areas is in the best 
interest of public health. Also, because there is 
presently no safe, sure way to immunize wildlife, all 
states should enact and enforce laws to prohibit wild 
animal ownership and to prevent their interstate 
trade. 


Fourth: as wild animals are the source of most 
rabies in domestic animals and man, it seems logical 
to attack the source; logical but not practical. A 
number of states have tried, most without success, to 
reduce infected wild populations by shooting, poi- 
soning, or gasing. 


Treatment 


Basically, a person bitten by a rabid animal takes 
two types of innoculations. First, he receives Rabies 
Immune Globulin (RIG)—half infiltrated around 
the wound and half administered intramuscularly in 
the buttocks—in an attempt to destroy the virus 
directly. RIG is a passive immunizing agent prepared 
from the blood of hyperimmunized donors. Then 
the person receives from 14 to 21 daily injections of 
Duck Embryo Vaccine (DEV) plus two boosters to 
stimulate his own bodily production of antibodies 
(active immunity). The physician gives the vaccine 
subcutaneously (under the skin) in the abdominal 
region, lower back, or thighs, to lessen the impact of 
soreness, swelling and itching which often occur. 
Other possible side effects from DEV are redness, 
headache, asthma, fever, and nausea. 


A recently developed vaccine called Human Dip- 
loid Cell Strain (HDCS), offers much promise. 
HDCS requires only six injections to stimulate a 
higher antibody response, and with less adverse side 
effect than DEV. 


Some 30,000 people in the U.S. each year who do 
not wish to chance the odds, undergo post-exposure 
rabies treatments, at a cost of about $500 per person. 
In many of these cases, however, treatment was not 
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necessary. The Center for Disease Control (CDC) in 
Atlanta, Georgia, has long suspected that as many as 
25,000 vaccinations each year may be unnecessary, 
and has a consultative service for private physicians 
and health departments regarding recommended 
post-exposure treatment. CDC suggests that physi- 
cians consider the following criteria before pre- 
scribing specific anti-rabies treatments: species of 
biting animal, provoked or unprovoked bite, sever- 
ity of exposure, vaccination status of the animal, and 
presence of rabies in the region. 

Persons in high-risk categories such as animal 
handlers, wildlife biologists, veterinarians and their 
assistants, often elect to be immunized for rabies as a 
precaution. Three weekly injections of DEV in the 
shoulder, plus a booster later on, usually stimulate 
detectable antibodies. After a known rabies expo- 
sure, the vaccinated person still receives at least five 
additional shots. 


When You Are Bitten 


When an animal bites you, the first thing to do is 
capture and cage the animal. Scrub out the wound 
with soap and warm water for at least 20 minutes. 
This is important in preventing establishment of the 
virus. Contact your local public health authorities 
and tell them of the incident. Your treatment will 
depend on the circumstances involved. Generally, 
bites and scratches from wild animals, stray dogs or 
cats, or from unvaccinated domestic animals in a 
known rabies area should be followed by having the 
authorities sacrifice the animal and examine the 
brain for rabies virus. Bites from healthy domestic 
pets (whether vaccinated or not) in a region where 
there is no known rabies, should be followed by 
quarantining and observing the biter for 10 days. If 
the animal dies, or shows signs of rabies within that 
time and is sacrificed, the brain is sent to the lab for 
examination. Positive results indicate the innocula- 
tion series should begin at once. 


Since wild animals constitute the most important 
source of rabies infection in this country, and since 
there is presently an active trade in them, it follows 
that any effort to remove the susceptible animals 
from trade would reduce the chances of exposure to 
man and his domestic animals. 


The rabies reservoir in wildlife is real; it is an 
ever-present menace that all responsible people must 
consider before choosing a pet. The wrong choice 
could lead to unnecessary exposure to a fatal disease. 
It is better for all concerned to let wild animals stay 
that way—wild and free. O 
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Wallace Hughes 


ntil the age of 13, I was allowed no firearms. 

In earlier years my active duty in the field 

consisted of being rabbit dog and game 
carrier for my grandfather and uncle. We would take 
off Saturday mornings in Grandpa’s old model A 
Ford and head for the pond-speckled woods in 
northern Hillsborough County, or perhaps Pasco 
County. Once there, the first hour was spent loading 
our pickup with lighter wood for the stove and 
fireplace. Every trip had to pay for itself in those 
Depression years. 

Chores done, Grandpa and Uncle George broke 
out their shotguns while I broke out an oak limb and 
we headed for the nearest palmetto-ringed pond. 
There, while the men stayed ready at openings ahead 
of me, I waded through the sometimes shoulder-high 
palmettos and gallberry bushes, beating them out 
thoroughly with my limb. An occasional rabbit 
would jump into the clear and race away, only to be 
popped by Grandpa or Uncle George. Once in a 
while a covey of quail would boil out (happy event! ) 
to be shot at, watched down and pursued valiantly. 
How I was not snake bit a hundred times is baffling; I 
wore canvas military leggings—just a tooth cleaner 
for a big rattler—and could rarely see below my waist 
in that tangle. Probably the fuss made beating 
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At 13 I proudly marched out 
of Knight & Wall Hardware 


with a .22 rifle, paid 
for with money earned 
delivering handbills 


BOY 


By LEE KNIGHT 


palmettos ran off many a fat diamondback, an 
unpleasant thought to comtemplate. Dana Scruggs, 
an older hunting friend, remarked in later years: 
“Knight has been living on borrowed time most of 
his life.”” In retrospect, it might seem that I was 
considered expendable. However, it was something! 
wanted to do,and anyway who would dream of 
refusing to do what Grandpa ordered? The fact is, 
though, I only saw a rattler in the woods once until | 
was 27 years old and started keeping bird dogs. 
Then, of course, the dogs found them for me— 
plenty of them—which would lead one to believe 
that a rattlesnake would prefer to crawl off silently 
and unseen if possible. 

ater on, when I was allowed to use a shotgun, 
| our trips occasionally changed. We carried a 

heavy cypress punt—my back aches to think 
of it—to be unloaded and slid into some weedy 
pond. At first Grandpa tried to use me as poler while 
he cast, but to my delight this practice ceased. No 
bass ever struck while I was in the boat. From then 
on Grandpa went fishing alone while I grabbed his 
gun and disappeared into the woods. I found that 
one of the best places to find small game, other than 
field and citrus grove edges, was the woods arounda 
fresh burn. I would kick every bit of cover, especially 
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huckleberry patches—after first finding and stomp- 
ing in the gopher hole that was sure to be there—thus 
forcing any bunny into the open for arunning shot. I 
found that searching out the last tiny bit of cover 
proved to be excellent training for pheasant hunting. 


t 13, I proudly marched out of Knight & 
A Wall Hardware with a .22 rifle, paid for with 

money earned delivering handbills for eons. 
It was all right for shooting snakes, crows and such in 
the summer time but, for squirrel hunting in the dark 
swamps and hammocks where leaves hung on for 
most of the season, the rifle was next to worthless. 
Now the shotgun, that was something else! All 
Florida game could be hunted with it, and more 
safely, too. 

One day Uncle George produced a 28-gauge 
Ithaca double, a beautiful little gun, just perfect for a 
boy of 13 or 14. That felled my first squirrels and 
quail. He loaned it to me for two seasons in which I 
handled the piece reverently, and never put a scratch, 
dent or rust spot on it. Then I graduated to a terrible 
turkey. 

It was an old 12-gauge Remington automatic that 
had belonged to my long-gone father and must have 
weighed nine pounds. Its barrel came out of the 
receiver at a slight angle, throwing the shot pattern a 
foot off at five yards. This caused puzzling misses but 
I never noticed the defect and shot for years before a 
gunsmith called my attention to it. Then I forgot 
sentiment and bought a light 12 Browning and 
immediately almost doubled my shooting average— 
but let me tell you about the first hunt whereon I 
carried a shotgun. 

It was a still November night. Water dripping 
from bedroom eaves caused some apprehension 
before falling asleep—was it the start of a dreary, 
huntless all-day rain? No, just dew. The next thing I 
heard was Uncle George calling softly: ‘J.L., time to 
go.” There is no way to convey to you the excitement 
felt. If you can remember your first hunt, there is no 
need to try. 

Soon we were in our Ford and on our way to 
hunting grounds near Brooksville. Uncle George 
hunched closely over the wheel, cigar aglow, driving 
carefully through the 50 dangerous miles of thick 
fog, from which in those fenceless days cows, horses 
and hogs could and did emerge without warning at 
any time. Grandpa sat taciturn and aloof to such 
petty annoyances, eyes fixed steadily ahead and 
thoughts far away. 

Just before sunup, we parked on a hill covered 
with giant hickories, oaks and other hardwoods. 
Uncle George handed me the little double gun and 
some shells, and we slipped about 100 yards into the 
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woods. He sat me on a log where bushes and dead 
branches offered some camouflage. With a final low 
warning to remain quiet and still, he went off a short 
distance and placed himself likewise, as Grandpa had 
already done. Small birds and such began to awaken 
and a few'minutes later, down a hickory trunk camea 
saucy fat-cat squirrel, barking and whipping his tail. I 
drew a careful bead and shot him. Others began 
shaking the branches overhead, and soon I had four. 
I knew from the shooting that everyone was doing 
well. When we gathered at the car Uncle George had 
six and Grandpa four. 


hat afternoon we shot rabbits in a corn field at 
| Skinner Pond. From a high spot in the field at 
some distance from the pond, we spotted 
eight ducks—scaups I believe—diving and feeding 
about 30 yards from shore. Uncle George then 
initiated me to duck hunting strategy. He had me 
circle around through the concealing hammock to a 
point 200 yards or so past the ducks. There I was to 
slowly show myself to the quarry. The ducks noticed 
me and, though not unduly alarmed, began swim- 
ming away along the shore until they came opposite a 
weed patch where Uncle George laid in ambush. The 
scaups became suspicious and quit feeding, drawing 
together in a tight bunch with raised heads. A puff of 
smoke from the dog fennels, a report echoing around 
the pond and seven heads were laid low in the shot- 
torn water. A lone survivor arose, circled the pond 
quacking plaintively, and flew off over the tree tops. 
Not very sporting, but those were different, needy 
times. A word from Grandpa and I was out of my 
clothes splashing into the chilly depths to return 
shivering and dripping, triumphantly throwing a 
mountain of feathered game onto the grass! 
remember ending the day with five squirrels and 
[eer tagged, having expended seven shells. 
I knew right then that the shotgun was my 
ultimate weapon. There was another feeling, too. 
The woods called and what really bound me to them 
was my trusty shotgun. Woods, me and gun—an 
inseparable trio. 


Nongame 
Wildlife 


By Trisha Spillan 


nce herons, like this great white, and their 

egret cousins were considered fair game and 

were commercialized almost to the point of 
extinction because there were no management pro- 
grams in those early days. When these birds were 
placed under protection, however, the federal gov- 
ernment soon found itself in the business of non- 
game wildlife management. 

Herons and other wading birds, along with rep- 
tiles, songbirds and even some rodents, are still 
wildlife although they are technically considered 
nongame; they aren’t usually hunted, trapped or 
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commercialized. The management of these species 
over the years was primarily a byproduct of game 
management—for example, management of a wet 
lands for ducks also benefited shorebirds, and 
timber management for turkeys likewise is favorable 
to many songbird species. 

During the past decade, however, both state and 
federal wildlife agencies have become more actively | 
involved in management specifically for nongame 
wildlife and the trend is expected to do nothing but 
increase. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis 
sion recognizes all animal species to be members o! 
Florida’s rich wildlife community, for they share the 
same habitat, interact socially, respond to similar 
management practices and are all enjoyed by Floridi- 
ans as wildlife. This is why the agency has recently 
begun development of a new nongame management 
program to provide for the needs of nongame 
populations in the state and to ensure even greate! 
opportunities to enjoy the outdoors. 0 
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They give you action when other fish won’t 


Cold Weather 
Pickerel 


By Max Hunn 


hen the mercury skids into the low 50s frosty trip for me. Often they will give you action 
and below, the largemouth seems to when other fish won’t. When these slender scrap- 


come down with a bad case of lockjaw. pers hit a lure, they mean business. And if you like 

Fishing for them with artificial lures at this time can tail dancing from your finny foe, the chains will 
be a haphazard affair at best. oblige. 

But this doesn’t mean you can’t have angling fun. I recall one cold January trip to Orange Lake when 

You can, if you’ll unbend a bit and give the chain Jay and M.L. Oliver, Buck Bray and I managed a total 

pickerel a go. The splendid splinter has saved many a bag of eight fish. Seven of the eight were chain 


pickerel. If we’d only caught that lone, small bass, it 
would have been a no-action trip indeed, but the 
chains saved the day. 


Kitand Max Hunn 


On another Orange Lake trip, I could boat only 
one small bass, but I fought and released eight chains. 
The spendid splinters provided the day’s action. It 
was one of those trips when the pickerel would hit 
anything. 

caught them with four different lures—Bagley’s 
[eo in both Tennessee Shad and Crawdad 

patterns; Smithwick’s tiny, deep diving crank 
bait in Tennessee Shad color; and with a Mepps 
Aglia Long spinner. 

I’ve had the fighting toothpicks save fishing trips 
for me in a variety of waters ranging from Orange 
and Lochloosa lakes to Lake Seminole and the 
Choctawhatchee River in the Florida Panhandle. 
You’re likely to encounter the chains in most any 
Florida lake and when you do, you’re certain of 
spirited action if you match your tackle to your fish. 

Chain pickerel, also known as swamp jacks, jacks, 
fighting toothpicks and splendid splinters—the lat- 
ter my special name for them—are not highly 
regarded by many fishermen. pale 


Buck Bray displays a chain pickerel he landed while 
fishing the Withlacoochee backwaters at Dunnellon. 
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Chains hit hard in win- 
ter as well as during 
warm weather. Jack 
Wingate hefts a pickerel 
from sprawling Lake 
Seminole on the Flor- 
ida-Georgia line in the 
Panhandle country. 


Cold 
Weather 
Pickerel 


Probably one reason is that most fishermen meet 
them by chance instead of deliberately seeking them. 
Often these chance encounters occur to bass anglers 
who are using far heavier tackle than needed. 

It’s rather puzzling why more fishermen don’t 
actively seek the chains. They’re definitely a sports 
fish for they have all the qualities connected with 
more glamorous game fish. But they seldom make 
angling headlines or the weekly fishing reports. 

Most anglers generally agree there are certain 
attributes necessary for a species to qualify as a sport 
fish. These are aggressiveness and willingness to hit 
artificial lures, aerial antics, fishing ability, avail- 
ability, and sometimes at least, edibility. 

How does Ol’ Splendid Splinter measure up? Let’s 
check his track record. Is he aggressive? You bet! 
When one of these slim speedsters charges, he means 
business. There’s no dainty tap-tap when he hits a 
lure. Also he’s not too fussy about what he charges. 

I’ve caught pickerel on a wide variety of lures, but 
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Kit and Max Hunr 


undoubtedly the most attractive to them are shiny, 
small spinners such as Shyster or Mepps; or the 
safety-pin type spinner baits with either single or 
double blades. They also clobber shallow running, 
Rebel-type minnows and even small crank baits. 

The fighting toothpicks definitely are aerial 
minded. Seldom do you encounter a chain that 
doesn’t jump at least twice during the fight. Natu- 
rally, these aerial acrobatics are designed to throw 
your lure, and oftentimes they succeed. 


But whether you win or lose, the sight of a jumping 
fish spices any trip, and the chain will jump, jump 
and jump. There aren’t too many freshwater fish that 
can outperform the splendid splinters in these antics. 

He’s a fighter. There’s no doubt of that. He fights 
and fights hard. Any downgrading of his battling 
reputation undoubtedly results from bad mouthing 
by anglers who’ve caught him on heavy tackle. No 
fish displays fighting ability if hooked with hawser 
like line. 
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spike also rates high. Chains are found widely 
in Florida, and the world’s record was set in 
Georgia not far from the Florida state line. 


Baxley McQuaig Jr. set the world mark catching a 
nine-pound, six-ounce chain on the northwest edge 
of the Okefenokee Swamp. The fish was 31 inches 
long and 14 inches in girth. 

They have another availability plus. You can catch 
them all year long and your chances are slightly 
better during cooler weather. Whether lower temper- 
atures make them more aggressive or not is uncer- 
tain, but they hit when bass won’t. 


a rom the standpoint of availability, the splendid 


Of course, some anglers regard edibility as a factor 
in rating a sports fish, but this isn’t necessarily a true 
standard. After all, no one eats tarpon or bonefish, 
yet these fish rate high in the sportsfishing world 
because of their other qualities. 


Actually a chain is entitled to a fair rating as table 
fare. They’re tasty if you know how to prepare them. 
The main problem is the numerous fine bones, but if 
dressed properly, these become no problem. The 
flesh is firm and tasty. 

Definitely, the scrappy chain pickerel deserves the 
rating of sportfish, but he’s still one of the under- 
rated battlers of freshwater fishing. Of course, there 
could be reasons. 

One might be because he’s a mean looking fish. In 
case you haven’t met one, he’s easily recognized. A 
long, slender fish with a bronze-green coloring, he’s 
got perfect camouflage, resembling a series of inter- 
locking chains. His fins are without markings, and 
his dorsal, like that of the northern pike and muskie, 
is located far back near his tail. 

He’s got a wicked set of choppers. In the front of 
his mouth, there are small, closely packed “‘holding”’ 
teeth. Studded along the jaws are sharp, strong, erect 
fangs for seizing. 

Although his dental equipment should be enough 
for most fish, it isn’t for a pickerel. If you examine 
him, you note there are three bands of backward 
pointing teeth in the roof of his mouth mounted on 
flexible cartilages. 

Once he gets his meal (or your lure) into this part 
of his dental equipment, there’s no backing it out. 
You need a large pair of long-nosed pliers to remove 
any lure embedded in the back of a pickerel’s mouth. 
Obviously it’s no place to get your fingers if he’s 
alive! 

Another reason for his little publicity is that many 
anglers don’t know where or how to fish for him. 
Although the splinter is aggressive, you have to 
know the technique for fishing for him. 


One essential way is to avoid using too large a lure. 
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You have your greatest success with flashy lures such 
as small spinner baits, or straight line spinners such 
as Shyster, Mepps or Abu Reflexes or with small 
spoons or small plugs. 

Not only is lure size important, but retrieve 
equally so. Most of the time, you find pickerel prefer 
a fast retrieve. It’s not often you find him hitting a 
lure fished in the traditional slow, tantalizing bass 
manner. 

Pickerel can swim fast and apparently they’re used 
to having their prey moving at a good clip, too. 
Perhaps it’s a sporting instinct, or perhaps for some 
other reason, but your chances are best when you 
can use a fast retrieve. 

If you’re going to fish deliberately for him you 
should know how to recognize possible pickerel 
country. They love to lie on the edge of weed beds 
and charge at a passing meal. They’re always in 
ambush and it’s not often you catch them in deep 
water, or very far from cover. Any time you’re 
fishing weedy or grassy shallows, you’re probably in 
pickerel territory. Speed up your lure, and if it’s the 
proper size, don’t be surprised if a torpedo comes 
after it. 

There’s another quirk. Although they are speedy 
swimmers, and dote on fast-moving meals, they 
don’t like fast water. Nine out of 10 times, a grass 
bed near really fast-moving water won’t produce. 
But grassy cover near sluggish but clean water usually 
will. 

To get the maximum enjoyment from fishing for 
the chains, you should match your tackle to the fish. 
Don’t expect to have much fun with them on heavy 
tackle. 

Eight- to 10-pound test line on open face spinning 
reels is adequate, or 10- to 12-pound test with bait 
casting reels. Your rods, of course, should match 
your line. There’s no need for lunker sticks if you 
want to have sport with the slim scrappers. 


ou may or may not want to use a metal leader. 
Y Chains do have wicked choppers, and can 
easily snip your line. However, a wire leader 
tends to reduce the number of strikes. As a compro- 
mise, you can use 15- to 20-pound test shock leaders 
which, under normal circumstances, should provide 
sufficient protection against their teeth. It’s not 100 
percent but sufficient to keep you from losing too 
many lures. You may lose lures anyway, if a chain 
succeeds in getting into weedy cover. Then your light 
line is a disadvantage. But for the most sport, light 
line is the answer. 
If you’re looking for light tackle sport—winter or 
summer—don’t overlook the fighting toothpick, the 
chain pickerel, a badly under-rated sports fish. [J 
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HARVEST 
TIME 


ummer has been a long drawn out sentence of 

sinfully wasted days served out lollygagging on 

the beach, swimming, drifting quiet backwaters 
dunking earthworms and crickets, sweating, feeding 
yellow flies and sundry other unlovely man-browsing 
critters that haunt the summer woods. 

But as the philosopher says, all things do come to 
pass. One morning you step outside and there’s a 
change in the feel of the air. The birds have taken note 
of the fact. From the high pine in the side yard, the 
resident mocker sings out the glad tidings. The 
sweetgums and sycamores along the creek bank 
jumped the gun a bit for even while the tag end of dog 
days sweltered along, their leaves had started to turn 
color, optimistically signalling that better days are in 
the offing. 


Plenty of help makes short work of processing a deer in the field , but 
meat on the rack is only part of the hunt, right. A couple of turkey 
gobblers pick their way through winter-bare field, left below. A buck 
peers over brush patch to check out intruder, center, while archer draws 
for a shot from tree stand, right below. 


Morrie Naggiar 
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Morrie Naggiar 


Seems like some wise man once said that hours 
afield with bow or gun are not actually spent but 
rather are invested. If no sage ever did make such 
an utterance, he should have, for it is a profound 
truth. This is one investment that is guaranteed to 
give you substantial returns. Maybe you don't bag 
a single bird or beast; perhaps you dont even fire a 
shot or release an arrow. But savoring the sounds, 
smells, moods, and events of a session afield makes 


By Morrie Naggiar 
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HARVEST 
TIME 


Morrie Naggiar 


Photos clockwise from 
above: Don Naggiar close- 
ups a cottontail; The best 
of hunting to many is a 
pair of pointers and a 
covey of bobwhites; Feral 
hogs are favored game of 
not a few Floridians; The 
muzzleloader is gaining 
popularity, extends season 
with special hunts; A pack 
of beagles, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, works at 
unravelling a twisted trail. 


Gene Smith 
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Biff Lampton 
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V4 ‘i ae See it worthwhile, and therein lies the real 
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r essence of this business of hunting. 

| A day on a duck marsh: big sky, big 
water, and a vast prairie of weather- 
browned vegetation waving in the breeze. 
So the ducks didn’t fly that day. But 
maybe you watched fascinated as a rare 
peregrine stooped ona wheeling flight of 
sandpipers and you heard the thump as 
the falcon struck its victim and sent it 
plummeting from the flock. Or a squad- 
ron of pelicans cruised by with measured 
wingbeats, all pomp and dignity, until a 
school of baitfish showered in the shal- 
lows below and the pelicans’ sedate flight 
broke up ina melee of comical, raggedy 
aerial dives on the minnows. 

There was the tense in-place jittering 
of a young pointer with a snootful of hot 
bird smell, battling to resist the impulse 
to charge into the center of the source of 
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HARVEST TIME 


that fascinating scent but held in rein by the 
memory of the weeks of rigid training he’s just 
undergone. 

You've listened to the chirring of a cat squirrel, 
high in a giant hickory; heard the tatting of a 
sapsucker probing a dead gum for its breakfast, 
and marveled at the expanse of creek swamp 
turned up by a gang of rooting porkers. 

At the nooning, you dined sumptuously on 
Vienna sausages, sardines, rat cheese, and crackers, 
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and bantered with your hunting buddies about 
today, and yesterday, and future great hunts and 
somehow things seem right with the world; no 
mortgage payments, wars, inflation, and bad guys. 


And at days end, though you may be soggy, 
mud-caked, briar-scratched, and look something 
like an escapee from the lower end of Skid Row, 
your mind’s at ease and you count the hours until 
tomorrow, or next week, or whenever you can 
manage to get afield again. 

The uninitiated sniffs, “Didn't get anything, huh?” 

Says who, buddy, says who! s 


Dove hunting, top opposite page, can be social event. The more 
hunters, the better the birds fly. Mourning dove, left, is top-rank 
game bird. Retriever on the way to pick up downed duck as day 
breaks over Florida lake,below; Golden at work, bringing in wing- 
ed mallard, lower left. 
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olklore, hunting tales and campfire talk are 
all heavily laced with reference to owls. It’s un- 
derstandable enough, for in the owl’s silent pas- 
sage, its large head with facial disc and large for- 
ward peering eyes, its unbirdlike voice, and habit 
of haunting the night shadows, there is fuel enough 
to trigger even a halfway active imagination. 
Representatives of the family are nearly world- 
wide in distribution, with a total of some 134 spe- 
cles recognized. In the eastern portion of the U. S. 


Photos by Lynn Stone 


There are 12 species of more or less regular occur- 
rence. Hunters all, owls hunt a variety of prey in 
keeping with their size and their usual haunts. 
Rabbits, squirrels, mice, rats, fish, and insects are 
among the game owls seek. Here are five species 
you are most likely to encounter in Florida. es 
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Horned owl, opposite page, has been called “Tiger of 
the Air” in reference to its fierce demeanor and hunt- 
ing prowess. Barred owl, above and left, is often re- 
ferred to as swamp owl. 
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Florida Owls 


Lynn Stone 


Horned owl is a large member of the group, 
standing about 20 inches or so. Prominent ear 
tufts, white throat and conspicuous cross barring 
of the underparts readily identify this species. 

A skilled hunter of a variety of small creatures, 
it seems to prefer areas of heavy timber but it is 
not averse to more open country if that is where 
its prey of the season is to be encountered. Nesting 
takes place in mid-winter, from the middle of De- 
cember into February. 

Its voice is a deep, resonant hooting that may 
be written as hoo-hoo-hoo, hoo, hoo. 

The barred owl is another large woodland spe- 
cies well known to Florida outdoorsmen by sound 
if not by sight. Its loud hoohoo-hoohooaw call is 
a familiar one and is often imitated by spring tur- 
key hunters, for the ringing resonant sound fre- 
quently triggers a response from a turkey gobbler. 

The large, puffy head without ear tufts, dark 
eyes, and the lengthwise streaks on the breast and 
crosswise markings on the chest, are unmistakable 
field marks. 

The little screech owl is the smallest and per- 
haps the most abundant of our owls. Measuring 
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about eight to 10 inches in length, it is heard in 
back yards in town as often as in more remote 
situations. Rather than a screech as the name 
would imply, the usual call is a pleasant short, low 
quavering trill. 

Small size and the ear tufts readily mark this 
bird. There are three color phases; red, gray and 
brown. All three variations may occur in one 
brood. 

In addition to frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, mice 
and the like, insects are also taken in quantity. 
Large roaches—palmetto bugs—are a favorite. 

Sure to elicit comment from the observer is the 
barn owl. With its white, heart-shaped face, dark 
eyes and light body, it is unlikely to be mistaken 
for any of our other owls. Monkey faced owl is a 
name sometimes applied to this species. 

Characteristically a bird of the open country, 
they are premier hunters of small mammals, espe- 


Screech owl, left, has quavering call rather than a 
screech as name indicates. Heart-shaped facial disc 
of barn owl, below, makes this expert rat and mouse 
hunter easily identified. Burrowing owl, right, is a 
bird of the open country. It nests in burrows it digs 
or takes over from original digger. 


Lynn Stone 
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cially mice and rats, and therefore are important 
allies of farmers. A rasping call and a clicking 
sound represent the species’ usual utterances. 

The burrowing owl is a species of the open 
country, notably the prairie lands of central and 
southern Florida. Spotted chest, barred under- 
parts, white chin stripe and unusually long legs 
for an owl are identification characteristics. 
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They usually occur in colonies and nest in 
burrows which they dig themselves. They spend 
much time sitting on the mound in front of the 
burrow. Hunting during the day and at twilight, 
for the most part, burrowing owls select insects 
for a substantial portion of their diet, with an oc- 
casional small mammal taken when the opportun- 
ity arises. 


Charles Quinlan 


Coon 
Hunting 


t’s one of those traditional, down home 
| kinds of sport, coon hunting is. Not con- 

fined by any means to the South, but still 
so deeply ingrained in the lore of the region 
that a coon hound sprawled in the dooryard 
of the Southern rural homestead is one of 
those trite concepts that flourish about our 
part of the country. 

Admittedly it’s not altogether a myth. In 
an earlier time, meat and fur were even more 
important to rural Floridians than they are to 
most contemporary ruralites. Then, a good 
dog, one with plenty of coon savvy, just 
might tip the economic scale enough to make 
a real difference. That thrashing around in the 
woods at night following the hounds was 
good sport was a real bonus. In addition, 
coon hunting was the source of endless con- 
versations and yarns, in that regard a viable 
cultural asset. 

Nowadays, the organized association type 
of coon hunting, if not more common is at 
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Coon looks down from the security of treetop stong- 
hold while hound - Strickland’s Main Man - tells the 


world about it. 


least a Jot more noticeable. For all the bustle 
and socializing the contemporary hound club 
meet involves, the dogs still hold center stage. 
Breeding to standards of conformation and 
deportment has resulted in some magnificant 
hounds - treeing Walkers, blueticks, black & 
tans, redbones, and others. 

But to most coon hunters, beauty is truly 
only skin deep. Performance in the night 
woods is the real measure of a good coon 
dog. Organized, timed, and run by the rule 
book though a sanctioned hunt may be, it 
still all comes down to the age old thrill of 
hearing the woodlands echo as Demon, or 
Streak, or Gramp bawls out the news that 
he’s got a ringtail on the run. a] 


Stan Kirkland 
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The 
Florida Deer 
Story 


y the late 1930s, Florida’s white-tailed deer 
B herd was in trouble. Having reached an esti- 

mated low of 20,000 animals, deer were scarce 
and had vanished from much good range. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
responded to this dilemma by transplanting deer to 
unoccupied areas, extending strict protection to 
does and holding conservative bucks-only hunting 
seasons. These were effective solutions with the deer 
herd now estimated at 600,000. 

The agency is faced with new problems, however. 
Large numbers of deer now inhabit virtually all 
available deer habitat in the state. They are so 
numerous in several areas that landowners are 
complaining of damage to agricultural crops and 
some even consider the white-tailed deer a pest. 


Hunters see an abundance of does while hunting 


and wonder why they don’t see more bucks. The 
bucks they bag are light in weight and few have 
trophy antlers. Some hunters also have even begun 
asking whi a few does can’t be harvested. And herein 


Jim Schortemeyer 
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Doe-dominant herd (above) is result of bucks-only 
hunting. Does compete for available food like green- 
briar (below). Food is key to good health and fawn 
production. Water levels in Everglades (left) have 
major influence on herd survival. 
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lies the crux of the problem. Does should be 
harvested, and this is exactly the opportunity that is 
being encouraged by the Commission’s new deer 
hunting regulations. Our deer ranges are fully occu- 
pied by deer; it is no longer necessary to manage 
these herds as we did in the 1930s. 

The basic premise and goal of our deer manage- 
ment program is to properly use the species as a 
natural, renewable resource in such a manner as to 
maintain herds in a condition of quality health and 
reproductive performance. The only way this can be 
done on a continuous basis is to balance the number 
of deer with the amount of available native food. 
And the only practical way to maintain numbers is 
by sport harvest of both bucks and does. 


natural, renewable resource, such as white-tailed 
deer, on an annual basis as long as the total 
number of deer harvested does not exceed the 
number of deer born. 
Although it is desirable to harvest deer and to 


le is biologically feasible to use or harvest a 
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maintain their good health, it is not essential to the 
long-term survival of a deer herd that they be 
hunted. An unharvested deer population will exper- 
ience ups and downs and total numbers, weight, 
health and reproductive rates will vary, sometimes 
greatly, from one year to the next. Although this is 
the natural order of things, we do have the option of 
moderating these natural fluctuations with regulated 
sport hunting. 

Through eons of existence, just like all species, 
white-tailed deer have evolved natural mechanisms 
to control their numbers. They increase with birth 
and survival and decline when birth is exceeded by 
natural mortalities from starvation, parasites, acci- 
dents, diseases and predation. Just as the individual 
animal can maintain its health and reproduce at a 
maximum rate only if it receives proper nourish- 
ment, a healthy deer herd must have sufficient food 
available at all times for the entire herd. Although 
birth and death rates vary, reproduction and survival 
are best when deer numbers are low. Food is also 
usually plentiful then. As the number of deer 
increases, however, reproductive success declines 
and mortality rates increase. 


hese phenomena are density dependent and 

vary in magnitude as deer densities change. 

All are also directly or indirectly related to 

nutrition. If this was not the case, a deer herd would 
continue to increase indefinitely. 

Florida deer must eat five to eight pounds of food 

each day. They eat leaves and the tender tips of many 

woody shrubs and vines, succulent green plants, 
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acorns, mushrooms, aquatic plants and many other 
types and parts of plants, depending on the season 
and type of habitat. 


ny deer range, whether the flatwoods of 

north-central Florida or the marshes of the 

Everglades, can produce only a certain 
amount of deer food per unit area in a 12-month 
period and can only sustain a limited number of 
deer. The number that can be provided for by the 
habitat is the carrying capacity of that range. If fewer 
deer are on the range than available food can sustain, 
the herd will usually be in excellent condition 
because all deer receive full rations. When carrying 
capacity is exceeded, however, that same amount of 
food must be shared by more deer and, on the 
average, they will not be adequately nourished. It isa 
simple matter of dividing the groceries. When there 
are not enough groceries to go around, natural 
mortality factors begin to exert their toll. 

Too little food results in weight loss, but it also 
means deer are not getting enough vitamins, minerals 
and other elements. Too little vitamin A will mean 
deer’s body will be less effective at preventing the 
entry of infection or the attachment of parasites sug 
as ticks through the skin’s tissues. Since vitamin K 
will likely be deficient, production of blood coagu- 
lants will also be inadequate, making the deer even 
more vulnerable to parasites. To make matters 
worse, the deer’s body also will not produce suffi- 
cient antibodies to prevent infectious organisms 
from entering wounds such as where ticks feed. And 
this complex dilemma all started with an empty 
stomach. 
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Let’s now follow a deer herd over a period of time 
and see if we can relate its dynamics to what we might 
see in the woods. We'll start with a newly estab- 
lished, unhunted deer herd. Since the herd is just 
getting started, the number of deer is well below the 
carrying capacity of the range. This carrying capa- 
city, however, varies from year to year depending on 
climate, and from area to area according to water 


supply and soil types and fertility. And then there are 


special conditions which may change the carrying 
capacity very dramatically, such as high water in the 
Everglades. Flooding makes most food inaccessible 
and concentrates deer on small tree islands where 
they quickly consume the only food that is available. 
For our new herd, however, food is plentiful and 
all animals are generally in good health because their 
numbers are less than the carrying capacity. They 
have a few parasites, both internally and externally, 
but are not bothered by them. Mature bucks are 
growing heavy-beamed antlers with numerous tines, 
and most yearlings are growing forked antlers. A few 
have only spikes but at least the spikes are long. 
Virtually all adult does ovulate and many carry 
twins, most of which will survive after birth. Many 
of the yearling does are also pregnant. Because 
production rates and fawn survival are high, the herd 
has many relatively young deer. All these factors 
result in a maximum number of buck and doe fawns 
being added to the new herd, and it increases rapidly. 


are always animals that die naturally from 
various causes. Yet, with our new herd, those 


B= in the healthiest of herds, though, there 
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animals presently born into the population far 
exceed the numbers that die. The health and produc- 
tivity of this deer herd will remain high and the size of 
the herd will continue to increase dramatically until 
the number of deer exceeds carrying capcity. When 
this happens, they begin to compete for food and 
have to expend more energy searching for food; the 
conditions of both the deer and their habitat begin to 
deteriorate. 

nce deer numbers exceed carrying capacity, 

they don’t receive enough nourishment. 

Fewer fawns are born and even fewer sur- 
vive because they were malnourished as fetuses. 
Bucks will continue to breed, but they replace their 
annual set of antlers with smaller racks. The first 
antlers of yearlings are now predominately spikes, 
many of these only a couple of inches long. As the 
herd continues to increase and malnutrition be- 
comes prevalent, some 24-year-old bucks also pro- 
duce spikes. Genetics does play an important role in 
the potential development and size of buck antlers 
but a hungry buck will never produce large antlers 
regardless of his genetic makeup. 

Deer numbers will continue to increase beyond 
carrying capacity because reproduction never ceases 
entirely. Deer must continue to eat, of course, and 
the most preferred and nutritious food plants will be 
heavily browsed. Their diets gradually shift to less 
preferred foods. 

Heavy, excessive browsing has a dramatic effect on 
deer range. Since the most nutritious plants may 
actually be eliminated, the natural carrying capacity 
of the range shrinks as the herd increases. This 
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The 
Florida Deer 
Story 


Not enough groceries for every- 
one means parasites and disease 
(top left), poor growth and ant- 
ler development (top right). Na- 
tural mortality (left) rates in- 
crease as food supplies decrease. 
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The 
Florida Deer 
Story 


The fruits of proper manage- 
ment are does in good health 
(right) producing numerous 
healthy fawns, and trophy 
bucks with heavy racks (op- 
posite page). 


condition cannot and does not continue for long, 
however. As soon as the food supplies shorten, 
natural mortality increases until the death rate 
eventually exceeds reproduction. The population 
then begins to decline until the relationship between 
death and birth again balances in favor of production 
of healthy fawns. Range conditions as well as the 
condition of the deer herd begins to improve, and 
once again we have a growing deer herd. 
Starvation, parasitism, and predation seem cruel 
means of death but they are only natural evolution- 
ary methods of ensuring that a population exists 
within the limits of its habitat. Now back to the 
unhunted herd while it was still below carrying 
capacity. Food was plentiful; virtually all deer were 
in good health; does produced many fawns and 
bucks grew quality antlers. This was only a tempo- 
rary circumstance, though, because the herd was 
destined to increase beyond habitat carrying capa- 
city. This is where sport harvest comes into play. 


port harvest of deer, ideally, is designed to levy 
mortality on the herd that, in combination 
with natural mortality, approximates the num- 
ber of fawns reproduced each year. The net result is 
that the herd is maintained in good health just under 
carrying capacity. We seldom have achieved this 
ideal harvest goal, however, because of the long- 
standing tradition of bucks-only regulations. We 
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now know that it is impossible to properly managea 
deer herd with bucks-only hunting, or even worse, 
limiting the harvest to bucks with over five-inch 
antlers. If we remember that does are born into the 
herd at a similar rate as bucks, we can’t possibly 
achieve the goal of balancing the herd with the food 
supply without harvesting does. 


arvesting only bucks allows a dispropor- 
H tionate number of does to survive because 
does are continually born in the population. 
When this herd surpasses carrying capacity, the 


same phenomena occurs as with the unhunted herd, 
only ina much more dramatic manner. With bucks- 


only hunting, the deer population continues to grow, 


but the increase consists mostly of does. Eventually 
does will outnumber bucks by a wide margin. The 
most extreme example of this documented in Florida 
is at the Rotenberger Wildlife Management Area 
where intensive bucks-only hunting has been the 
rule. There are 13 times more does than bucks on 
Rotenberger. Consequently, only does will be legal 
to harvest on that area beginning in the fall of 1981 
until the sex ratio of that herd returns to a more 
desirable two to three does per buck. 

The primary difference between the unhunted 
herd and a bucks-only hunted herd like Rotenberger 
is that, although both herds contain the same 
number of animals, out of every 100 deer, there were 
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40 to 40 bucks in the unhunted herd compared to 
wen to eight in the population where only bucks 
ere taken. Remember that when a herd exceeds 
arrying capacity, fewer and fewer fawns are added as 
the health and vigor of the does decline. That means 
ewer buck fawns as well which in a herd as heavily 
hunted as Rotenberger’s make up the majority of the 


mceeds carrying capacity, most bucks will grow 
all, spike antlers. It should be obvious that this 
arvest program results in a high deer population but 
legal deer to harvest. And, if there should be a 
otal failure of the fawn crop in any one year, there 
gould be even fewer bucks to harvest the following 
jear. The point is that the same higher ratio of bucks 
to does observed in the unhunted herd can be 
achieved in any herd where both sexes are harvested. 


Bucks-only hunting should become a thing of the 
t as far as deer management in Florida is con- 
rrned. Harvest strategies are being converted to 
tither-sex regulations for all areas of the state where 
‘the Commission has the necessary controls. Empha- 
sis will be placed on harvest of both does and bucks, 
but in extreme situations, only does will be harvested 
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to bring lopsided sex ratios back into balance. What 
this means to the sportsman is a greater opportunity 
to hunt and bag deer than ever before. Hunters will 
also see an improvement in the condition of the deer 
taken. Between 20- and 30-percent of a healthy deer 
herd can be harvested each year, so with Florida’s 
deer herd at approximately 600,000, sportsmen 
could harvest at least double what they do now. 


evision of hunting regulations is just a 

starting point for this agency because these 

revisions must be based on a great deal of 
scientific information. Carrying capacities change 
from one year to the next and, in some cases, can 
change drastically in a short period of time. Man- 
aging the Everglades deer herd is perhaps our greatest 
challenge because of how rapidly these hundreds of 
thousands of acres of deer habitat can shrink to 
almost nothing when that area is flooded. The basic 
principles of management still apply, though. It, 
however, will be necessary to manage for a number 
of deer in the Everglades below the peak populations 
the area can support when water levels are extremely 
low. The alternative is an undesirable continual 
*thoom or bust’’ pattern of growth. 

The number to harvest is determined by closely 
monitoring deer condition and population trends. 
Biologists collect data at check stations during 
hunting seasons by aging and weighing harvested 
deer, collecting stomachs to determine internal 
parasite loads, measuring antlers, and examining 
reproductive tracts to determine reproductive rates. 
They also conduct numerous surveys throughout 
the year to estimate numbers or more commonly 
population trends, sex ratios and fawns produced 
per doe. These and other data are all used to evaluate 
the condition of a deer herd and to determine its 
response to hunting. 

When habitat conditions are optimum, when 
bucks and does are predominantly young, when 
bucks produce heavy antlers and when the number 
of deer harvested remains high, we know the harvest 
level is proper. And it will be a continuous process to 
refine deer hunting regulations to meet the needs of a 
changing deer herd. In order for our new manage- 
ment efforts to be successful, however, it is essential 
that the program be understood and fully supported 
by sportsmen and conservationists in the state. With 
this support, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission will continue to ensure that current 
deer management programs are based on sound 
scientific principles. The future of Florida’s white- 
tailed deer lies within our commitment that healthy, 
abundant wildlife and the opportunity to enjoy it 
will always be a part of our future. i 
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VENISON . 


By Larry Martin 


uring the current hunting season in Florida, 
De 60,000 hunters will bag a deer. 

Many others will have opportunities to take 
home portions of a deer, much to the dismay of 
their wives. Comments like ‘‘Honey, I don’t care 
how much you hunt, but don’t bring home any 
more of that venison,” are not uncommon this 
time of year. If that refrain sounds familiar, 
read on to learn the secret of fixing venison for the 
table. This step-by-step guide is designed to help 
prevent that earlier statement from ever being 
uttered in your house again. 


1 Field Dressing 


It is important to complete Step 1 as soon as 
possible, preferably within the first hour and 
definitely within the first three hours. Most any 
method of removing the hide and internal organs is 
sufficient, just be careful to wash the body cavity 
thoroughly. 


Quarterin 
& Bonin 


The large hams, shoulders 
loins are all that are applicable 
this method; therefore the n 
and rib cage should not be 
cluded. Simply cut all the me 
from the choice pieces and 
card the bones. 


Photos by Larry Martin 
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fit to eat Stamm 


Venison is unique in that each 
muscle is encased in a membrane. 
For instance, if you cut a venison 
roast in half, you would see it is 
made up of several individual 
muscles, each completely sur- 
rounded by a heavy, white 
fibrous membrane. Even cook- 
ed, this membrane is extremely 
tough and it is essential that 
most of it be removed to have 
tender meat. 

After Step 2 has been com- 
pleted and you have all the 
choice meat in a pan, take out 
the cutting board and a sharp 
knife and drag up a comfortable 
chair. The next step is the most 
tedious. Separate the individual 
muscles either by pulling or 
ait ; vy cutting them apart with a knife. 
fl af Slide a thin-bladed knife under- 
neath a section of membrane and 
cut to leave as much meat as 
possible. 

Continue this process until all 
the membrane has been removed 
from each muscle and chunks of 
lean red meat are left. This usu- 
ally takes one to three hours 
per deer. 


Cut Across 
Grain 


The meat is now ready to be 
cut into small, bite-sized pieces 
about the size of a silver dollar 
and one-quarter inch thick. Al- 
ways cut the meat across the 
grain. If you chill the meat in 
the refrigerator for a few hours 
at this point, it will be easier to 
slice. 

If a portion of the finished 
product is to be frozen, a sand- 
wich bag filled with these tidbits 
will feed an average family of 
four. db 
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Larry Martin 


Pan fry to crock pot to the 
finished meal, rice and ven- 
ison - truly fit to eat! 


VENISON - 
Fit To Eat 
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Preparing The Feast 


Now we are ready to sample the finished prod- 
uct. The recipe goes like this: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Rinse and drain the tidbits. 

Flour, salt and pepper each one. 

Fry until brown. 

Put the browned meat in a crock pot; 
add a can of mushrooms, a can of 
mushroom soup, two cans of water, a 
diced onion and a little celery. 

Cook for three hours. 

Serve over rice. O 
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GAME 
CARE 


IN 
THE FIELD 


Just how tasty your venison and other wild game 
will be depends almost entirely on the field care you 
give the animal after it has been killed. Dirt, heat and 
moisture are the three main causes of meat spoilage. 

To insure returning home with good table meat, 
proper equipment to combat the heat, moisture and 
dirt is necessary. Game care equipment must be 
carried into the field, so plan your list carefully before 
your hunting trip begins. In selecting proper gear, 
most hunters prefer to compromise between the 
weight and the actual usefulness of the items to be 
carried. 

Basic Gear 

Basic gear includes a belt axe or folding saw, 
skinning knife, 10 or more feet of strong cord or rope, 
a whetstone, and a light cloth bag. Many elk hunters 
also include a light but strong block-and-tackle in 
their list of basic gear. 

Many types of hunting knives are on the market. 
However, a butcher’s skinning knife is one of the best. 
It can be used in dressing the animal and is most 
efficient for skinning. 

Although a deer carcass may be split from vent to 
throat with a knife, a belt axe or folding saw eases the 
task. It is especially useful to cut through the pelvic 
and brisket regions. A hand axe or saw is essential in 
splitting an elk carcass and in quartering any big 
game animal. 

Experienced hunters slip a whetstone in their 
pockets, realizing that a keen blade not only eases 
their skinning and dressing task but helps do the job 
quickly. 

Strong cord or rope is necessary to hang the carcass 
and the cloth bag is used to cover the meat to protect 
it from dirt and flies or other insects while it is 
hanging. 

First 

Big game should be field dressed as soon after the 
trigger is squeezed as possible. 

First be sure the animal is dead. To test, pelt the 
carcass with small rocks or prick the hind leg with 
your knife. 
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There is no reason to stick or otherwise bleed the 
animal. This practice may ruin a head that is to be 
mounted as a trophy. If the carcass is dressed quickly 
and properly, natural bleeding will occur. 


Trophy Heads 
Special care is required to save the head and cape 
for mounting. If a head and shoulder mount is desired, 
cut a line through the skin along the back of the neck 
from a point midway between the antlers to a point 
midway between the shoulders. Now, cut down the 
center line of the shoulder on either side to a point well 


back of the brisket. Skin out the cape and head and 
transport to a taxidermist for final care 


Dressing 

To prepare for dressing, prop the animal on its back 
and expose the underside of the belly. Hold in this 
position by placing rocks or chunks of wood around 
the shoulders and hips. 

Make the first cut through the skin from the vent 
forward toward the neck. Do not cut through the 
intestinal wall lining. Skin the genital organs away 
from the hide and place out of the way between the 
hind legs. This will prevent contamination of the meat 
if the bladder is accidentally pressed during the 
remainder of the dressing operation. 

Continue the belly cut forward over the brisket to 
the chin. Now, cut through the intestinal wall lining 
and expose the entrails. Be careful not to puncture the 
intestines or stomach. Cut through the fleshy part of 
the hams and split the pelvic bone with the axe or saw. 
A knife may be used but there is danger of puncturing 
the bladder or intestines. 

Next, cut through the rib cage and brisket. Con- 
tinue cutting to expose the windpipe and gullet. 
Grasp the windpipe and pull, cutting the organs away 
from the body cavity where they are attached. Place 
the entrails out of the way to prevent contamination of 
the meat. 


Skinning 

While deer will cool with the skin attached, prompt 
removal is recommended. Elk and other big game 
should be skinned immediately. 

Outside temperature is of little concern since it is 
the body heat of the animal that must be removed. In 
fact, exposing the carcass to sunlight for a short 
period is beneficial in removing moisture. 

The first step is to remove the scent glands on the 
hind legs. These patches of coarse, dark hair inside the 
knees are skinned out and discarded to prevent 
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contaminating the meat with material transferred by 
the hands. 

Next, remove the lower part of the hind legs by 
cutting a short distance below the point of the hocks 
and snapping sharply downward to break each joint. 
The front legs should be cut off at the knee joint. 

The animal can be skinned on the ground, but it is 
easier to keep the carcass clean if hung for skinning. 
Cut a gambrel, a short, stout pole. Insert through the 
hamstring of each hind leg. Before hanging, tie a rope 
to the center of the gambrel, spread the legs apart and 
raise the carcass. 

Start the skinning process by cutting along each 
hind leg from the point of the hock to the tail and each 
fore leg from the knee to the chest opening. Then use 
the rolled fist to assist in forcing the skin from the 
flesh. Pressure and some use of the knife is required to 
separate the skin from the carcass. The hide on the 
rump is particularly tight, requiring considerable 
cutting. Keep the knife sharp during the skinning 
process. 

Skin each side almost to the backbone. Be careful to 
prevent hair from touching the flesh. Cut through the 
tailbone and pull the hide downward and away from 
the carcass. 

The skin of the neck is tightly attached and will 
require a sharp knife. Cut through the neck vertebrae 
with hand axe or saw when the head is reached. Once 
the hide is removed, the carcass will cool rapidly. Dry 
out the body cavity with a clean cloth if moisture is 
present. 


Hamstring 
Carcass 


Cooling and Transporting 

Now cover the carcass with a porous cloth bag 
which allows air circulation but excludes insects. The 
carcass should be cool overnight. 

If you remain in camp several days, hang the 
animal each night and lower to a shady spot during 
the day, using blankets, sleeping bags, or other 
material as insulation against heat. Transport the 
meat in a cool location if possible. Put it inside the 
vehicle or on top of it during the trip home. 0 


Reprinted from 
FLORIDA HUNTER EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK 
Copyright 1980 by Outdoor Empire 
Publishing Co., Seattle, Washington 
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Hunter Education News 
1980-81 HUNTING SEASON ACCIDENTS 


This is a list of firearm accidents reported to and investigated by officers of the Hunter Education program. It should be noted that all of the fatal 
accidents happened either in or around a vehicle. Hunting is one of the safest participant sports, but like all sports, safety rules must be followed, 
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DATE/ AGE OF TYPEOF TYPE 
DAY TIME SHOOTER FATAL FIREARM GAME CIRCUMSTANCES 
10/14/80 6p.m. 21 No Shotgun Quail Victim and shooter were hunting quail, birds flushed towards victim 
Tues. Shooter shot, hitting victim in chest. 
11/07/80 5:30p.m. 66 No Handgun Deer Victim drew revolver to fire at object; barrel struck vine and bounced 
Fri. barrel down. Gun discharged, striking victim in left foot. 
11/08/80 9:30 a.m. 19 No Shotgun Deer Shooter was attempting to unload shotgun; as he worked the action, 
Sat. the shell fired as it was being ejected. 
11/08/80 10a.m. 40 No N/A Deer Victim was dismantling tree stand; tree limb on which he was standing 
Sat. broke. As he fell, a ti-ti branch impaled him. 
11/08/80 10:40a.m. Unknown No Shotgun Deer Victim was hunting and while walking spotted shooter aiming towards 
Sat. him. Shooter fired, hitting victim; shooter fled scene. 
11/08/80 11:45am. 26 Yes Shotgun Deer Victim exited the right side of pickup; shooter exited the left side. As 
Sat. the shooter removed gun from gun rack, it went off. 
11/08/80 3:30p.m. 21 No Handgun Unknown Victim was trying to load dogs in dogbox. Gun fell, victim hit gun and 
Sat, it discharged, 
11/09/80 2p.m. 27 No Rifle Deer Shooter was hunting when he observed movement in the sawgrass 
Sun, which surrounded victim. Shooter assumed movement was caused by 
deer—shot hitting victim. 
11/09/80 6p.m. 21 No Shotgun Deer Victim placed loaded shotgun on dogbox in back of pickup. He then 
Sun. got into the truck and started down road. Shotgun fell from dogbox and 
discharged, hitting victim. 
11/10/80 3:25p.m. 22 Yes Shotgun Deer Victim removed shotgun from gun rack when deer was spotted. Deer 
Mon. was identified as a doe: victim attempted to replace gun in rack with 
hammers cocked. One hammer was jarred by contact with gun rack; 
causing shotgun to discharge hitting victim. 
11/10/80 6 p.m. 25 No Handgun N/A Victim returning from hunting trip. Victim was carrying equipment 
Mon. into house when gun fell from holster, striking concrete steps, dis- 
charging and hitting victim. 
11/11/80 11am. 15 No Rifle Deer Shooter was unloading the rifle behind the cab of a pickup truck when 
Tues. the gun discharged, hitting victim who was sitting in the cab of the 
truck. 
11/15/80 1 p.m. 23 No Shotgun Birds Shooter saw bird fly from thicket near vehicle; shooter fired shotgun, 
Sat. hitting victim riding in the bed of pickup. 
11/15/80 Unknown Unknown No Shotgun Deer Victim was separated from his party while stalking deer. Deer leaped 
Sat. out of undergrowth and shooter from another hunting party shot deer 
and hit victim. 
11/16/80 9am. 27 No Handgun Deer Victim was hunting and had pistol in holster loaded and the safety was 
Sun. off. Victim gave chase after deer through bushes. Victim got caught in 
bushes; pistol discharged, hitting victim. 
11/18/80 3 p.m. Unknown No Unknown Deer Victim was shot by shooter when shooter heard movement in bushes 
| Tues. and thought it was a deer. 
} 11/22/80 1p.m. 15 No Unknown Unknown Victim was walking when he heard something in the bushes. He acci- 
Sat, dentally pulled trigger and shot himself. 
11/22/80 1:30p.m. 16 Yes Shotgun Squirrel Shooter removed gun from bed of pickup; trigger guard hit truck, 
Sat. causing gun to discharge hitting victim. 
11/23/80 9am. 25 No Shotgun Squirrel Shooter placed his shotgun in the canoe behind him and to the left of 
Sun. the victim. Gun discharged, hitting victim. 
11/27/80 2 p.m. 37 Yes Rifle Deer Victim got into passenger side of vehicle, placing gun between legs, butt 


hurs. down. Gun discharged, hitting victim. 


1/29/80 7:30am. Unknown No Rifle Wild Hog Shooter shot hog; bullet went through hog, hit a truck, ricocheted and 
Sat. hit victim. 

12/07/80 3:30p.m. 19 No Handgun Squirrel Victim was hunting with pistol, went through some heavy brush, caught 
Sun. un in bushes, causing pistol to discharge. 


lr 12/80 5:30pm. 17 No Shotgun Squirrel Victim fired his shotgun; gun exploded, injuring victim. 
fi, 
12/13/80 9am. 59 No Shotgun Deer Shooter attempted to shoot deer. Victim was kneeling down out of 
[sat. shooter’s sight. Shooter hit victim. 
| 12/26/80 5:45p.m. 14 No Shotgun Deer Victim was walking with gun pointed downward. Gun discharged 
| Fri. hitting victim. 
12/28/80 5 p.m. 19 Yes Rifle N/A Victim was loading guns in vehicle when one discharged hitting victim. 
oun, 
1/2/81 4 p.m, 52 No Shotgun Deer Victim climbed into tree, leaving gun propped against tree. Victim 
Fri. reached down to get gun and it discharged, hitting victim. 
1/4/81 12 p.m. Unknown = Yes Shotgun Deer Victim was driving his pickup when his shotgun laying in the cab dis- 
Sun. charged, hitting him. 
2/11/81 745 p.m. 16 No Rifle Squirrel Shooter was firing at an armadillo when victim stood up unexpectedly 
| Wed. in the line of fire. Shooter had already shot, hitting victim. 
ig 8:30am. 44 No Shotgun Turkey Shooter heard movement and thought it was a turkey. Shooter shot and 
, Sun, hit victim. 
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might be considered “rough” species if they 

weren't so violent. Among them are the tar- 
pon, the bonefish, the ladyfish, the saltwater jacks, 
the bonitos and the barracuda, none of which has a 
reputation with gourmets. And the lowly but ill- 
natured mudfish has all the qualifications of a game- 
fish except at the dinner table. 

I never ate a mudfish but nobody touts it very 
highly although nobody said it is poisonous. I once 
knew a fellow who specialized in big bowfins (the 
same thing) on ultra-light tackle, and he caught them 
almost any time he wanted to, using small spinner- 
baits and plugs. And although I have gingerly re- 
moved hooks from a lot of them, I confess I’d be hard 
put to catch one on demand. 

That specialist made mudfish expeditions and kept 
up a running commentary as to where they should be 
found. Almost invariably it would be a shallow in- 
dentation of the shoreline with a mud bottom, but he 
knew which ones to try. The strikes were fairly de- 
liberate but stirred a lot of shallow water and greatly 
resembled the takes of big bass. Only considerable 
experience would teach you the difference. 

I knew one guide who had the addresses of a 
number of outsized ““muds” that he could call into 
action in an emergency, usually arranging for the fish 
to show a horrendous boil and disappear, giving the 
client a shot of adrenalin and causing him to promise 
another Florida trip next year in hopes of nailing the 
big bass he just missed. 

The pugnacity of an aroused mudfish is worth 
some attention. I was rowing a pram across a deep 
isolated pond in south Florida when something 
yanked on my oar. Instead of the 10-foot alligator I 
expected I saw it was a broad-shouldered mudfish 
who was turning to make another attack. I don’t 
know whether he intended to eat just the oar or 
figured to take on the boat and me too. 

I've caught some pretty big ones and I believe the 
largest one I ever saw was in a broad section of the 
Tamiami Trail Canal, about halfway across the state. 
We were fishing for bass in weedy water with a big 
surface plug and for a moment I thought the world’s 
record was on and it was just a matter of landing it. 
But it was a big mudfish, plainly visible as the hook 
came out and he turned to go back toward the bot- 
tom. They’re said to reach 20 pounds, and I think that 


\ surprising number of our fightingest fish 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


The Lowly Mudfish 
Is A Fighter 


Charles Waterman 


one had. In isolated waters where the bowfins are ‘ 
thick I’+ just as soon not let any fingers dangle over 
the side of the boat. 

Once hooked, the mudfish puts on a good fight 
and often jumps fairly high, but if you’re in mudfish 
territory you can frequently tell it isn’t a bass by the 
way he tugs, even if he doesn’t jump. Don’t ask me 
just exactly how. They just feel a little different. 

No outdoor painter has tried to beautify the dark 
and evil form of the mudfish. He’s a real ancient, é 
hangover of the prehistoric fishes, and most of his 
relatives are found only as fossils. He has lungs that 
enable him to live in water so foul you'd rather not 
wade in it. | 

If worst comes to worst and pollution eventually 
kills our more desireable fish, the old mudfish may | 
outlive another set of game species. 


Number One Fish | 


The bluegill is one of the most prolific and wide | 
spread of panfish, possibly the Number One Fish for 
American anglers, even though there isn’t muc! | 


glamour in the bream section. 
FLORIDA WI | 


“You can raise bluegills anywhere,” they say. Well, 
almost. 

But like many other fast multipliers the bluegill is a 
toughie to manage for large size and suitable num- 
bers. We say a piece of water is perfect for bluegills 
but if it’s “too perfect” the darned things may multi- 
ply until they’re stunted and a 4-incher is a prize. 

Black bass love them, so instant experts have it all 
worked out. Just put in a few bass and a bunch of 
bluegills, they say, and the bass will be fat and hap- 
py. But the bluegills can get so thick they get the best 

, of the bass. They also love nothing better than bass 
eggs for lunch and the whole combination has caused 
owners of farm ponds to retire from the whole busi- 
ness. 

In some places the bluegills are very sporty, taking 
topwater lures with glee — at some times of the year. 
And although they're condescendingly catalogued as 
a child’s fish by some authorities, there are times and 
places when they’re very, very tough to catch on 
anything, including worms, the traditional bream 
killers. 

I know lakes with big bluegills in modest numbers, 
es with small bluegills in great numbers and lakes 
with very few — at least very few that I can catch. 
So here we have one that’s simple to propagate but 
oggoned tricky to predict. 


s J 
Fly Fishing Boom 
There is a boom in fly fishing — a real boom this 
me instead of the slight upturn called that in the 
st. For me, this is only partly good as there are 
me fly-fishing spots I've visited for years which are 
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now a little too crowded for comfort. Anyway, I’m 
not selling fly fishing to Floridians. This never has 
been a fly-fishing state. 


Fly fishing has never been permitted at some of the 
larger bass fishing tournaments and where it has 
been tried, it didn’t score well. All of this has caused a 
lot of bass fishermen to feel it isn’t practical. Depends 
on where and when you try it. 


There are some bass waters, particularly weedy 
areas, where it’s been Number One on many occa- 
sions in competition with everything else — and 
there are some of us who just prefer it where it'll 
work at all, but this latter isn’t what I’m preaching 
about. 

I have here a review copy of Bass Fishing Fun- 
damentals by Ken Shultz (World Angling Services, 
RD1, Box 52-Y, Forestburgh, NY 12701) in which he 
does a good job of covering the basic bass fishing 
scene. Schultz, who has caught a lot of bass and has 
some highly interesting methods and theories, did a 
very practical book, but in 272 hard-bound pages I 
find nowhere that he has even mentioned fly fishing 
as one of the basic methods. 


Now fly fishing is another way to go and it often 
works, even for those who aren’t really hooked on it. 
It has been a leading method in many parts of the 
country since the bass bug was developed 70 years 
ago. In the last few years a few real fly fishing nuts 
have developed some heavy-duty methods that turn 
into hard work. That's fine for the faithful few. But 
there’s a place too for those who want to toss conven- 
tional bass stuff. 


Charles Waterman 
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Beauty is not one of the 
mudfish’s strong points, 
opposite page. The blu- 
gill-- not as simple as he 
looks at first. 
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Rain And Fishing 


“Hurricane rains” don’t happen often enough for 
most of us to have firm opinions concerning their 
effects on fishing. South Florida’s summer floods 
probably have a worthwhile effect in the long run, 
whether it’s immediate or not. The general flushing 
action, even if only temporary, should clean things 
out (despite human problems with stagnant standing 
water). 

I predict that the heavy rains of last summer will 
help the Everglades section, especially parts of Ever- 
glades National park and the Ten Thousand Islands. 
But, as usual, these things are complicated by many 
other factors. For a couple of years there had been 
poor snook fishing. Then in the spring and summer 
of 1981 I heard especially good reports from the 
Everglades. Since there had been considerable 
drought up to that time, there was no glib explana- 
tion for the unexpected upturn. 

I do recall some exceptional fishing that came fol- 
lowing flood conditions. Back when Hurricane Don- 
na raked the state in 1960 we had a house trailer 
down at Everglades City. It was wiped out, of course, 
and since communications were pretty sketchy and 
we happened to be out of the state we asked a couple 
of friends to go down and see what was left. So only a 
short time after the storm a couple of guys went 
down there, thoughtfully trailering a boat. They had 
some of the best snook fishing they’d ever run into. 

I believe this is a common pattern from a variety of 
reports of big storms. 


Surface Lures 


Strikes at surface lures are often missed, especially 
when the baits are extremely light. Now it is possible 
for the world’s biggest bass to approach a floating 
balsa plug or bug with great care, lift her top lip 
carefully above the quarry and slurp it into her 
goozle. But it would be very, very hard for her to get 
it if she got in a hurry. 

The outstanding example of this problem is the 
way in which a large tarpon can produce an enor- 
mous crash and leave your lure bouncing on a wake 
while the fish roars around wondering where it went. 

To understand how surface lures manage to miss 
what appear to be violent and sincere attacks, there’s 
a little experiment you can perform in a wash basin. 
Take a bottle cork, a bit of balsa wood, or even a bass 
bug with a large, sharp hook and set it in a basin full 
of water. Now ease your hand down below it (3 or 4 
inches down is enough) and try to grab the thing ina 
hurry. It doesn’t work and the subject will bounce 
away from the bulge of water. 

Most of those who try this test begin to wonder 
how a fish ever gets hold of such a lure. The answer, 
of course, is that they frequently don’t come as fast as 
we think they do. There’s another factor you don’t 
have with your hands: suction. A fish can be inhaling 
water as he takes your lure. SCUBA divers who have 
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watched some of the bigger bottom fish, such as 
outsized grouper, are amazed at the size of baits they 
can simply suck off the bottom. Slurping sounds in 
the vicinity fo a floating lure are an indication of 
pretty serious acceptance — but the fish that swats 
hard to stun a prospective meal may be wasting his 
time — and yours. 

So if it won’t work, why does a fish make those 
inefficient blasts? The reason is that any living thing 
that could make as much splash as a surface lure 
worked on a taut line would be much heavier and 
would not bound away so buoyantly. The lure simply 
fools the fish in more ways than one. 


Ultra-light Tackle 


With development of light, freespool baitcasting 
reels there have been several that work well with 
quarter-ounce lures and suitable rods. My chant has 
been that after it gets lighter than that you need a 
spinning outfit. 

Plugcasting has some advantage in accuracy and 
handiness for many of us and the closed-face spin- 
ning reel doesn’t always give enough range. 

Just recently there have been some new moves in 
ultra-light plugging. I have a little Shimano Bantam 
100 EX that will throw much lighter lures than a 
quarter ounce. This thing has a little gear device 
which I don’t understand but it works in addition to 
the little centrifugal brakes. Anyway, the reel gets by 
pretty well with eighth-ounce lures and 6-pound line. 
It has proved excellent for very small spinnerbaits as 
used on panfish. Six-pound line is about as light as | 
want to go. 

Smaller than that, a minor backlash can become a 
horror. 


Shimano Bantam 100 EX is a casting reel for really 
tiny lures. Waterman found it excellent for panfish. 


Charles Waterman 
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Florida’s Wildlife Management Areas 


IS THERE A FUTURE? 


Part Two 


ontributing to Florida’s wildlife management 
{ area program are two major groups; state and 

federal agencies on the one hand and private 
landholders, both individual and corporate, on the 
other. 

That there are people-related problems associated 
with the operation of a public hunting area system as 
extensive as that administered by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, is perhaps to be 
expected. 

In the first installment of this series, we touched 
briefly on the matter of the erosion of hunter ethics. 
Most of us have experienced, in one way or another, 
this deterioration of good manners afield. Most 
people recognize that continued and increasing dis- 
respect for the rights of landowners and those of 
other outdoors-minded people who may or may not 
be involved with or interested in hunting, is a 
deadend proposition. The ultimate decision as to 
whether there will be public hunting or not depends 
to a considerable degree on the goodwill of the 
landowner. Boorish behavior afield is certainly not 
the way to win friends and influence landowners. 

To determine precisely the extent and nature of 
hunter-related problems, we have gone to a number 
of land managers in both the private as well as the 
public sector. In this discussion we will treat the 
situation from the viewpoint of the public lands 
manager. In the next installment the experiences of a 
number of private lands managers will be con- 
sidered. 

Private landholders have the option of closing 
their holdings to all hunting, leasing to private clubs, 
or staying in the management area program. On the 
other hand, with some exceptions—in the interest of 
public safety as on bombing and gunnery ranges, for 
example—restriction of access to public lands is not 
an acceptable solution. Shorter hunting seasons or 
no hunting season at all could be imposed but this is 
not in tune with the multiple-use concept nor is it in 
keeping with the wildlife management principle 
calling for cropping the annual surplus of game 
species. 

Because of space limitations and other consider- 


ations, the following comments represent only a 
summary of conversations with a number of special- 
ists involved at various administrative levels with the 
management of the public lands. 


GEORGE ALBRITTON, State Lands Supervisor, 
Division of Forestry, Tallahassee. 


Two major state forests, the Blackwater in the 
western panhandle and the Withlacoochee in the 
central part of the state, plus some lesser areas, such 
as the Talquin state lands near Tallahassee, are the 
concern of the Division of Forestry. 

As might be expected, the more people using an 
area, the more opportunity arises for user conflicts. 
The main complaints involving hunters on the state 
forest lands concern litter at campsites and along 
roadways and with 4x4 vehicle drivers who some- 
times cause considerable road damage. Mud hog- 
ging”’ is definitely a problem on the Richloam part of 
the Withlacoochee. Some of this is by hunters, but 
certainly not all. The problem also exists, but to a 
lesser degree, on the Talquin lands. 

Damage and destruction of signs is also a matter of 
concern. The blame rests not altogether with hunt- 
ers, but incidents of sign destruction definitely 
increase during the hunting season when more 
people with guns are in the woods. 

Group activities, such as field trials and horseback 
trail rides, are pretty much self-policing and we have 
had very little problem during recent years. Consider- 
ing the amount of use of these lands, the public has, 
for the most part, been quite considerate in the use of 
the state forest lands. 


WILLIAM S. BARTUSH, Biologist Supervisor, 
Northwest Region, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Panama City. 

For the most part, hunter-related problems in the 
Northwest Region have been relatively minor. It 
appears that a few woods slobs, not necessarily 
hunters, are responsible for the vandalism we have 
experienced. Litter is something of a problem, 
especially around campsites and along main access 
roads. We do have a good many signs shot up, and 
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Is There A Future ? 


now and again some equipment parked in the woods 
has been damaged, but this can and does happen out 
of season as well as during hunting time. 

Damage to roads by 4-wheel-drive vehicles has 
been experienced. On océasion this has assumed 
major proportions and potentially could cause re- 
strictions on vehicle access to some areas. 

There have been incidents involving removal of 
large entrance signs, more a case of malicious 
vandalism than casual hunter-related damage. At any 
rate, it is an expensive misdeed that is paid for by the 
hunters of the state, for replacement costs are drawn 
from the wildlife management funds that could be 
better used to further enhance the public hunting 
areas. 

DON BETHANCOURT, Wildlife Management 
Specialist, U.S. Forest Service, Tallahassee. 

There are three national forests in Florida— 
Apalachicola, Ocala, and Osceola. 

Most of the hunter-related problems are of a 
relatively minor nature. The misuse of off-road 
vehicles is of concern during the hunting season 
when this type of vehicle is most common in the 
forests. Most road damage occurs during wet weath- 
er and is more a matter of heavy use than abuse. This 
is the same sort of situation that occurs in timber sale 
areas, for example, where heavy use of trucks 
damages roadways. 

There is some shooting of signs, and minor fire 
problems resulting from careless rather than mali- 
cious action on the part of hunters. Most of the fires 
on the forests result from lightning. 


A source of aggravation to other users arises from 
some hunters leaving gates open in fenced cattle 
allotments. There has also been some complaints 
against hunters lining up along public roadways, 
waiting for deer to cross ahead of the dogs. Non- 
hunters perceive this as a threat to their safe use of 
the forest lands. 

There is also some conflict in the use of the 
developed campgrounds. This is especially true in 
the Ocala forest which has a high tourist-visitor use 
during the very time of the year when the hunting 
season is open. Complaints from visitors regarding 
the loud and boisterous behavior of heavy drinking, 
**macho” hunters and their dogs are quite common. 
Such conflicts put the pressure on the Forest Service 
to initiate some sort of restrictions on the use of 
developed camps by hunters. This sort of incon- 
siderate behavior can work to the disadvantage of the 
majority of sportsmen who conduct themselves in a 
more acceptable manner. 
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HERMAN D. “DICK” COUCH, JR., Game 


Management Specialist, Northeast Region, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Lake City. 


Working on the Lake Butler, Osceola, and Occi- 


dental areas, Dick Couch says destruction of manage- 
ment area signs is the major type of vandalism in his 
bailiwick. There have been incidents of food plot 
gates left open or fences cut, allowing cattle to get 
into the plots. While some of this may have been 
cattle grazing lessees in the past, it appears that recent 
incidents could be laid to hunter carelessness. 

The litter problem is of some concern in this area 
but it certainly is not altogether the hunters who are 
responsible. At the Occidental waterfowl hunting 
area boat landing, discarding trash in the vicinity has 
been the source of some concern. 

Another type of abuse results from the misuse of 
4-wheel-drive vehicles. Intentional tearing up of 
boggy sections of roadways to discourage use by 
hunters who are not equipped with 4x4s has been 
reported. Heavy use during wet weather also causes 
some roadway damage but this can hardly be con- 
sidered vandalism. 


ROBERT W. ELLIS, Biologist Supervisor, Ever- 


glades Region, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, West Palm Beach. 

There is a considerable amount of vandalism on 
the management areas in the Everglades Region. On 
the]. W. Corbett area, for example, the Commission 
is put to substantial expense every season repairing 
gates and fences. Gates have been smashed down 
with heavy vehicles, posts chain-sawed off, and 
fences cut or broken down. 

A source of irritation and problems to cattle 
lessees on the Big Cypress is failure of hunters to 
close gates, a matter of disregard for the rights of 
other users. 

Also on the Corbett area there has been some 
vandalism on check stations and other buildings, 
ripping of screens and removal of equipment and 
materials, for example. There are two entrance gates 
on the area. The isolated location is where most 
problems arise. 

There are many considerate and appreciative users 
of the area and it is only a small minority, the slobs, 
who cause all hunters to be painted with the same 
brush. 

PAUL EBERSBACK, Natural Resources Man- 
ager, Avon Park Air Force Base. 

Avon Park is an area of considerable activity, both 
military and recreational. Among the problems that 
have been encountered in relation to hunter use is 
notable heavy drinking and lack of courtesy by 
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hunters. This is a case of the actions of a relatively 
few hunters reflecting on all: 

Litter is & serious problem on the campgrounds 
and it requires one man full time fora day each week 
to keep this situation within reasonable bounds. 
There is considerable vandalism of signs, mainly 
from shooting. A scattering of incidents of gates 
being cut or pushed over is an annual occurrence. 

Trespassing on areas that have been closed as a 
safety measure is another abuse of the hunting 
privilege on this area. A recent incident occurred 
when a group of hunters were seen going into a 
closed area. They informed the employee who 
accosted them that they knew that’s where the deer 
were and they were going to go in there no matter 
what the employee said. Boorish behavior of this 
type is a good way to assure future restrictions on 
area use. 

There have been some fires on the area as the 
result of hunter carelessness but during recent years 
none that could be attributed to arson. 

Itis the attitude of the landholder (U.S. Air Force) 
that hunting is a viable activity and undue restric- 
tions should not be initiated. Ebersback has been on 
the area 10 years and comments that the situation is 
neither better nor worse than it was when he arrived 
a decade ago. ‘‘It’s the way hunting has been 
conducted in central Florida,” he comments. 


MARTIN PERRY, Refuge Manager, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, St. Vincents Island. 

Perhaps because a hunting trip to St. Vincents 
requires more planning than the usual mainland 
jaunt, only the avid, more sportsman-like hunters go 
tothe trouble of hunting here. We have had very few 
problems with hunters on the island. Litter in the 
immediate vicinity of the campsites requires atten- 
tion during the season. An occasional sambar deer is 
shot but, at least during the regular hunts, this 
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appears to be a minor drain on the population. 

The meetings that are conducted the night before 
each hunt stress the rules and caution against 
shooting protected wildlife. This probably also has a 
bearing on the lack of hunter problems. Our “clien- 
tele” has, in general, been well-behaved and we 
believe St. Vincents Island offers a quality hunt as a 
result. 

GARY WEBER, Game Management Specialist, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Joe Budd 
Wildlife Management Area. 

The Joe Budd area, close to Tallahassee, has had 
very few problems with hunter-related abuse. Access 
is controlled by a strict permit system and check- 
in/check-out arrangement. This may have some- 
thing to do with the lack of problems on this area. 
But I have the feeling that, in general, most people 
who use Joe Budd are sportsmen in the true sense of 
the word. 

Hunter conflicts that have arisen appear to have 
been the result of inexperience or lack of knowledge 
rather than any deliberate violation of ethical be- 
havior. 

Littering and other land abuse is a very minor 
consideration here. 


JOE D. WHITE, Refuge Manager, St. Marks 


National Wildlife Refuge. 

During recent seasons, some 20,000-22,000 acres 
of the refuge have been open to some sort of hunting. 
Because hunting on St. Marks is a relatively new 
thing, we have no great backlog of experience with 
hunters to draw on. We have had an excellent 
clientele with only a very few “bad apples.” 

Road damage has been negligible because we close 
access roads as the weather dictates. Even on the day 
of a hunt we may close off a road we had planned to 
leave open, if conditions require it. We can not 
afford to use refuge money on repairing road damage 
that could have been prevented. 

We had hoped that the hog population on the 
refuge could be kept under control by hunting. Thus 
far, the hogs are able to reproduce fast enough to 
keep ahead of the harvest. 

A quality experience is our objective in the 
controlled hunts. With 1,200 permits available, it is 
obvious that some of the 5,000 applicants are going 
to be disappointed. 

We have had no incidents involving rare and 
endangered species as a result of hunter activity. 
Eagle nesting areas have been closed off by posting. 
Bear, only lightly represented on the St. Marks, have 
not been molested. Our hunter-related problems 
have been very minor on the area. & 
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Hidden Words Associated With Ducks 


By Lt. Donald Kelley 


See if you can find 31 words, hidden in this puzzle, 
that are associated with waterfowl. They are from 
four to 12 letters long. They may read up, down, 
sideways, diagonally, forward, or backward. Eight 
are the names of puddle ducks, Eleven are the 
names of diving ducks. Three are the names of 
mergansers. Five are the names of geese. Four are 
the names of flyways. 
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ANSWERS TO HIDDEN WORDS PUZZLE: Puddle Ducks; black duck, cinnamon, gadwall, 
pintail, shoveler, wigeon, wood duck. Diving Ducks; bufflehead, canvasback, goldeneye, greater 
scaup, harlequin, lesser scaup, oldsquaw, redhead, ringneck, ruddy, surf scoter. Mergansers; 
common, hooded, red-breasted. Geese; brant, canada goose, cackling, emperor, ross. Flyways; 
atlantic, central mississippi, pacific. 


When all words are found, the remaining letters form a message to you. 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Nature Conservancy Deeds Land 


The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has been 
presented a deed to 810 acres in Alachua County by the Nature Con- 
servancy. Shown reviewing plat maps are Thomas L. Hires, Sr. (cen- 
ter), chairman of the Commission; James McKinley (left) assistant 
state director of the Conservancy, and Michael Greene, the Conser- 


vancy’s state director. 


The deed was presented to the Commission 


during the October 23 meeting. The land is a sawgrass-cattail marsh 
on Orange Lake adjacent to Lochloosa Wildlife Management Area. 
The Commission will manage the marsh for the benefit of waterfowl 
and wading birds. The agency has presented a resolution of appre- 
ciation to the Conservancy for its donation of the land to the people 
of Florida. The Nature Conservancy is a privately endowed national 
conservation organization which preserves and protects ecologically 
and environmentally significant lands. 


William Greer 


Col. Brantly 
Conservationist 
Of The Year 


Executive director Col. Robert 
M. Brantly was named Outstand- 
ing Conservationist of the Year 
by the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion. The award, an attractive 
eagle statuette, was presented to 
the director at the Federation’s 
annual convention in Orlando. 


EARLY DUCK 
HUNT REPORT 


A preliminary report on the 
special early duck season - Sept. 
26-30, 1981, indicates that wood 
ducks were most abundant in the 
northern part of the state during 
that period while blue-winged 
teal were predominate on down 
the peninsula. 

Sampling showed that duck 
hunters bagged an average of 
1.05 ducks a trip during the early 
season. For comparison, duck 
hunters during the 1980 regular 
season took 1.48 birds for each 
day of hunting. 


Baxter Appointed 
To G&FWF Commission 


W.D. “Don” Baxter, Mari- 
anna businessman (Baxter As- 
phalt & Concrete Inc) has been 
appointed to the Commission, re- 
placing R. Bernard Parrish Jr. 
who recently resigned. 

The new Commissioner’s ap- 
pointment was effective Sept. 2, 
1981. A native of Washington 
County, he is an avid sportsman. 
In the hunting department, he 
favors quail, dove, and duck 
hunting. He fishes the freshwa- 
ters of northwest Florida and is 
also an enthusiastic saltwater 


fisherman. He has a motel in 
Mexico Beach and keeps a boat 
there handy for gulf excursions. 


Commissioner Baxter and his 
wife, Dorothy Ann, have two 
daughters; Cathy Sloan of Talla- 
hassee and Donna Campbell of 
Marianna. 


The new Commissioner states 
that he is pleased and proud of 
his appointment to the Commiss- 
ion and hopes to do a good job 
for the wildlife and the sports- 
men of the state. 


WILDLIFE ALERT Appointments 


Wesley Wallace, Jacksonville 
and Frank Mirabella, Tallahassee, 
have been appointed to the Wild- 
life Alert Reward Association. 

Wallace is a former assistant 
state attorney in Duval County 
and is now in private practice. 
Mirabella is the chief Cabinet 
aide for the Commissioner of 


Education. 
They were appointed by Col. 
Robert Brantly, executive direc- 


tor of the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission. 

Wildlife Alert is a program 
whereby citizens may become el- 
igible for a reward if they assist 
the Commission with informa- 
tion leading to the apprehension 
of wildlife law violators. 

The Association, composed of 
13 members from the private 
sector, oversees the direction of 
the program. Reward funds are 
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Weona Cleveland, Melbourne Times 


Osceola County’s Old Brick Road 


ment of the past, 10 miles of history’s leftovers 
from the early 1920s, not a myth but still a 
mystery. 

The old brick road now is part of the great Deseret 
Ranch west of Melbourne in Osceola County. Itisa 
solid road, eight feet wide, slightly humped in the 
center, It emerges from a dirt service road, a private 
road, two miles north of Holopaw and runs eastward 
10 miles toward the St. Johns Marsh. Then it dis- 
appears, brick by brick, as mysteriously as it began. 

The road runs straight through a dark canyon of 
tall trees, mostly cypress studded with clumps of air- 
plants, and through stretches of green pasture land 
open to the sun and wind, land lying flat under an 
immense sky filled with towering white clouds. This 
is a land for horses and cows and working men, a 
place where red-winged blackbirds startle from the 
grass, where meadowlarks sing from the fence posts 
and where deer shelter from the sun in the faraway 
cypress heads. 

We—Weona Cleveland, Ed Vosatka, Harold Ed- 
wards and I|—walked the old brick road on a hot June 
day looking for dates, names, signs, anything that 
would tell us the history of the road. A family of 


K lorida has its own “yellow brick road,” a frag- 


armadillos scurried through a culvert at our coming. 
A fawn leaped from the grass beside the road and fled 
into a faraway stand of cypress. 

We walked part of the 10 miles and rode the rest, 
Weona driving and Ed opening and closing the ranch 
gates. The men studied each culvert. 


We learned much about the road as it is today, but 
nothing of its history. But this much we know: this 
remnant of an old brick road belongs to the days, 
circa 1920, when the Union Cypress Company in 
Hopkins (a mill town long ago absorbed into Mel- 
bourne) was sending out crews to cut the big trees 
and haul them to the mills where they were stripped 
and cut into lumber. 


That was a day when people thought there would 
always be stands of cypress in central Florida, that 
the St. Johns would always be filled to overflowing 
with water, that the green plains and tree islands 
would always be home to more wild turkeys and deer 
than man could use. There were panthers then in 
the Holopaw region—we can imagine them padding 
along the brick road. 


That was 1920. Today, that Florida, like the old 
brick road, is disappearing. —Mary Ellen Smith 


derived mainly from contribu- 
tions of outdoor-oriented organ- 
izations throughout the state. 
Other Association members 
include: Dave Charland, Ft. 
Lauderdale; Leslie Sapp, Palatka; 
Clint Oak, Gibsonton; Amos 
Morris, Cottondale; Alan Curreli, 
Ft. Lauderdale; Key Scales III, 
Weirsdale; Donald Humphries, 
Sr., Tampa; Charles Lowery, Pen- 
sacola, Peter Rhoades Mott, Ma- 
itland; Charles Kroll, Gainesville, 


Frye Honored 


Dr. O. Earle Frye Jr, who 
served as director of the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
from 1965-77, was named the 
1981 recipient of the presti- 
gious Seth Gordon Award from 
the International Association of 
Fish and Wildlife Agencies. 

The award is given annually to 
an individual who has made out- 
standing contributions to wildlife 
conservation programs. 

Frye was hired in 1945 by the 
G&FWFC as its first wildlife bio- 
logist and moved up the ladder 
throughout his years with the 
agency. Since his retirement he 
has been affiliated with Ducks 
Unlimited Inc. 


Hunter Ed 
Awards 


The Commission’s hunter educa- 
tion program, under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Ed Tyer, has been 
recognized with an Award of 
Merit for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of hunter ed- 
ucation during 1980-81. 

The award, a joint presenta- 
tion of the National Rifle Assoc- 
iation and the International As- 
sociation of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, rates the Commission’s 
program AAA. This is the sec- 
ond consecutive year the pro- 
gram has been so rated. 

The Marlin Firearms Co. also 
recognized Capt. Tyer’s excellent 
work, presenting him a certif- 
icate as 1981 Hunter Safety 
Coordinator of the Year. 


Guide Book To Hunting Available 


The 1981-82 issue of “Guide to Hunting in Florida,” a 152-page 
book containing maps and regulations for the state’s wildlife manage- 
ment areas, as well as national wildlife refuges, is now available from 


the Florida Wildlife Federation. 


“The 1980-81 book was a sell-out, highly prized by those who 
were lucky enough to find one. In addition to maps and regulations, 
there are hunting forecasts and prospects for the five regions of the 
state,” according to Johnny C. Jones, executive director of the Fed- 
eration. Information on ordering the book is available from the Fed- 
eration at 4080 North Haverhill Road, West Palm Beach, FL 33407. 
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